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“KANAWHA” 


STILL LEADS THE FLEET 





Built 1899. The 9th season in service, and has 
yet to be beaten. Twice winner of Lysistrata Cup 











2277 FEET OVER ALL TWIN SCREW H. H. ROGERS, Esq., Owner 


KANAWHA was designed and built by us complete—Hull, Engines 
and Boilers. It pays to have a vessel turned out complete by 
the one concern with a _ guarantee that means something 





HIGH SPEED AND CRUISING MOTOR BOATS 
designed and built, every size and style 





SPEEDWAY GASOLENE MARINE ENGINES 
The best that can be built 3 to 150 H. P. in stock 





SEABURY SAFETY WATER,TUBE BOILERS and MARINE STEAM ENGINES 





GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. and CHAS. L. SEABURY & CO. 


CONSOLIDATED 


Catalogue MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY. Bost and Engine Manufecturers 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
AND YACHT BROKERS 


DIRECTORY of reliable Yacht and 
Ship ‘Designers and ‘Brokers. 


For ADVERTISING RATES ADDRESS 


YACHTING PUBLISHINGCOM PANY 


20 Vesey Street, New York 





MORGAN BARNEY 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Personal Attention Given to the Design and Details of 
Cruising Yachts and Launches. 


29 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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YACHTING 65 
25 FT. WATERLINE, ROOMY AND COMFORTABLE 
Completely equipped galley, ice chest, watercloset, well fitted 
cabin, first-class rigging, tight and able. A bargain. 
Address M. E. B., Bridge Farm, Marblehead, Mass. 
SMALL BROTHERS WANTED—Naval architect and marine engineer of 18 
Naval Architects and Yacht Brokers ve : 
Yachts and commercial vessels designed and construction super- 
vised. Roomy, comfortable, cruising power boats, yawls and . 
racing boats a specialty New England agents for the Lamb i I “ 
Engines and Terry Electric Lighting Outfits. | . ‘ 
112 Water Street, Boston, Mass. E YACHTIN \ s New ¥ 

















BURGESS &G PACKARD 
Naval Architects and Engineers 
YACHT BUILDERS 


131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
WORKS: Nashua Street, Marblehead, Mass. 











WILLIAM GARDNER 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Engineer and Yacht Broker 
All classes of yachts, vessels, and machinery designed and 
Superintended during construction. 
Telephone 2160 Rector 
1 Broadway New York City 











HENRY J. GIELOW 


ENGINEER, NAVAL ARCHITECT 
and YACHT BROKER 


50 Broadway = New York City 


Telephones 4673 and 4674 Broad. 











ARTHUR BINNEY 


NAVAL ARCHITECT and YACHT BROKER 


AGENT FOR 


THE STANDARD MARINE MOTOR 
THE COMMERCIAL ACETYLENE CO. 


SAFETY STORAGE SYSTEM 


70 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











HOLLIS BURGESS 


YACHT BROKER 


American and En 


INSURANCE 
Of all kinds 


Best policies at lowest rates, kinds for sale and « 


f 


lish yachts of all 
arter 
gasoline engines 


10 Tremont Street and 131 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GENERAL MARINE 
AGENT 


Agent for . 
Equipping, furnishing, fitting out, etc 


New England Agent for Fay and Bowen Gasoline Engines 








CHARLES D. MOWER 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Vachts of all classes designed and construction super 
vised. Cruising Power Boats a Specialty. 


Columbia Bldg.. 29 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 3953 Rector. Cable ““Mowercd, New York.’ 
Member Society Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 


COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects, 
Yacht Brokers 
15 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone 1375 Broad 








FRANK BOWNE JONES 
YACHT AGENT 


29 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Yachts of all types for sale and charter. 








Established 


MANNING'S ist. 
YACHT AGENCY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Yachts of Every Description for Sale and Charter 



















RICE BROTHERS COMPANY 
Yacht and Engine Builders 


EAST BOOTHBAY, - MAINE 
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MACCONNELL & COOK, Inc. 
YACHT ACENTS—SALE & CHARTER 
MARINE INSURANCE 


TEL 4812 BROAD 52 BROADWAY 
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HANSON 
DESIGNER 
OF FINE 


POWER YACHTS 
AND PLEASURE 
BOATS 


City ISLAND, N.Y. 














REPAIRS ALTERATIONS 





| MARINE RAILWAYS 





Attractive Printing and Effective Advertising 


will increase your business. We write, de- 
sign and print boat and other catalogs that 
bring business and place the advertising 
that sells goods. Write us. 
WALTON ADVERTISING AND PRINTING CO. 
23 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 





Yacht Cannon 


and Ordnance Outfit 


SOLD BY 


C. M. DALLY 


formerly Sec’y of M. Hartley Co.) 
Military and Naval Ordnance Bureau 


29 Broadway 
New York 


Telephone 468 Rector 











Riverdale-on-Hudson, 


RIVERDALE SCHOOL New York City 


A DAY SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRY 
A Few Boarding Pupils Take 
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“Small « dr 

4s x e s t and req 4 

ey HACKETT, A. B. HEAD-MASTER 


ly of Berkeley Scho 
of mbia University 
GEORGE ‘MATTHEW A. M., ASSOCIATE 
Formerly of the John A. Br ning and the Morristown 
Schools 
REVEREND G. A. CARSTENSEN, PH. D., Asso 
Rector of Trinity Church, Riverdale 


and of the Fuglish Department 


CIATE 
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| Gasoline Yachts & Engines 


NOTED FOR RELIABILITY 


Tregurtha Water Tube Boilers, Steam Launches & Engines 





Send for Circulars and Second Hand List 


- MURRAY & TREGURTHA CO. 


—— 340 West First Street South Boston, Mass. 












ie 25 60H.P. ENGINE tee 








THE STRELINGER MARINE ENGINES 


HAULING ggg 


A N D Bead te Mechanical 

Every or Jump 

REPAIRING ])| mm 
EXCELLENCY Equipment 





cAt Short Notice 


For Durability Reliability, Economy, Power and Ease with which the 
engine can be controlled, the STRELINGER stands at the Head. 


Consider these important features when placing your order. Our engines 
are built for the man who wants an absolutely reliable engine at a 


THREE MARINE RAILWAYS reasonable price. Write for catalog. Our prices wiil interest you. 


46 FORT ST. E., 


—————— THe STRELINGER MARINE ENGINE CO. petroit, micH., U.s. a. 








Every Yachtsman 
Knows New _ London 








Dingfelder 
Marine Motors 


Latest in Design 


Simple and Economical 
in Operation 


Write for Catalog 


and we want him to know that we have the best of fa- 
cilities for all classes of work on yachts, Steam or Sail-- 
repairing, rebuilding, improving or outfitting. Accessible 
and convenient location just above Fort Trumbull. 


Makers of the Hyde propeller wheel. 





@e NEW LONDON MARINE IRON WORKS 
CHAS. E. HYDE, President and General “Manager 


Dingfelder Motor Company 


Foot of Crane Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 


New London, - - - Connecticut 























MARINE MODELS \ 
TheH.E. Boucher Mfg.Co. 


91 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


INVENTIONS DEVELOPED 

SPECIAL MACHINERY 
PATTERN MAKING 
DRAUGHTING 
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**All the Current you need”’ 





Apple system 
es loating the Ba:tery on the Line. 


We have simplifie 
motor boat owner need not give the matter a second thought. 


reservoir (the battery ), oom ‘ere it is caw, as ne cede wr 
Write today for our Bullet 
THE ‘DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. 
9 ST. CLAIR STREET, 


Speci‘y this ovtfit on your boat. 





The chief value of this system lies in always 
having perfect ignition current when you want it. 





the matter of gas engine ignition so that now the 


While the engine is running, the dynamo is storing the current in the 


DAYTON, 


oO. 














Into Sailhook 


Ne 
Indispensable with any sail] 1 1 
carrying boat or yacht 2 1 
Safe, Reliable, Indestruct- ; 
able and Non-corrosive : 


Made of Strong Bronze 


Manufactured and sold by 


large 














PRICE LIST 


d Netl 

s F 

4% $1.0 

Ss 

4 -: 
6 ¢ 
“ s 
8 -45 
Ly 38 
Mg 32 


THE DELAWARE MARINE | 1¢ orderea in 


SUPPLY MFG. C0, [one ai, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, count allowed 





Regal Gasoline Engine Co. 
52 W. Peari St., Coldwater, Mich. 





Kegal 


MARINE ENGINES 


have the smallest 
working parts coneis 
with a perfect operat 
motor (ur vaives I 
sure perfect mixture I 
Dition eystem is like an 
automobile 























Guarani 7 
Boa t d Motor. Steady and 
ngiges- 3, Reliable under 
“ all Weather 
Condit 
Our customers ray ¥ 
are the only manu 
facturers who put 






goed work int 












Slow Speed, heavy small engin« 
duty Totnes 7. H. P 
single cylinder 14H. P 
double cylinder: 28 H. P. four 








cy.inder: 45 H. P. four cy ler 





quantities 








durability, 





Send 





5 to 100 H.P. 
Grand Rapids Gas Engine G Yacht Co. 
100 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





It leads them all in 


of operation and 


general results. 


Your correspond- 


ence solicited. 


Catalogue 


cheapness 


for 











Reversible 


Two-cycle 

















Price of 
Twin Cylinder 
Complete 


No. 2 
3-4 HP - $120.00 


No. 4 
8-IOHP . $175.00 
No. 6 
13-lI6HP . $275.00 
Do not buy an “Experiment™ 

buy a Little Giant—best 
by test. 











@ Simple and easy to operate, only three moving parts, no gears, valves or springs—nothing 


to get out of order. Main bearings babbitted. Workmanship and material of the highest 
order, and guaranteed. Jump Spark Ignition. Built in multi-cylinder types. Not heavy or 
cumbersome. Modern in every detail. Send 10 cents im stamps for our Book entitled “* Ignition, 


Vaporization, Installation and Operation of a Gasoline Motor.” Write for free Catalog “ Al” 


of other sizes. 


UNITED MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


171-175 W. Woodbridge Street Detroit, Mich. 
Cable Code ; ‘‘UMCO,” Western Union 
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SAMSO SOLID BRAIDED 
corR po 
for halyards, tiller rope special 
tiller rope with wire center 
log lines, hand rails, et« 
Best Material, Perfect Braid. 
i full information glad'y s 


Samples 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 














Special attention given to making of Racing 
Sails for all classes. 


WILSON & SILBSY 
ROWE’S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 

















Our Cable Address is ‘“‘WILSAILS,” Boston, W.U.C.C. 
GiesReverseGear cies the 
Successor to the reversible propeller Reversing 
Problem 


Gives absolute control of the 
motor-boat ata | times 
1 to 80 H. P.—$15 to $90 
More made and sold than al! 
other reverse gears combined. 
Catalogue on request. 


GIES GEAR COMPANY, Detroit, Micn. 














Let us Show you why Sterling Engines are as near perfect as it is 
possible to build a marine engine. 

We want you to investigate every detail of Sterling Engine construc- 
tion—want you to compare Sterling quality and construction with that of 









other engines. 
It only costs a postage stamp to find out all about Sterling Engines. 
Drop us a line and we'll do the rest. 


STERLING ENGINE CO., 







Buffalo, N. Y. 














DON’T BUY TROUBLE. 


= © 


But by using S. 1. T. French Ignition Wire avoid short circuiting 
M’f'd by Societe Industrielle des Telephones, Paris, France. 
AMERICAN BRANCH, 1610 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Send for samples and prices. 


YACHT SAILS 


ROBT. E. MORTON 


YACHT SAILMAKER 
Telephone 2462 Broad 


26 South Street NEW YORK 


























‘* Always ‘Dependable’? 


Guaranteed superior to all others 
for Safety, Comfort, Durability and 
Speed. Substantially constructed on 
most modern lines. Noiseless and 

4 powerful. Improved Pierce Motor. 
W Stock sizes 16 to 25 feet. Motors 
m8 only 1% to 15 H. P.—single and twin cylinders. Write for catalog. 


PIERCE ENGINE COMPANY, 2104 Clark St., Racine, Wis. 
® Eastern AcencizEs: Siegel Cooper Co., N. Y. City; Henry Siegel, Boston, Mass.; Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, P 
For catalog, be sure to address Pierce Engine Co. , Racine, Wis 
lf interested in ‘‘Autos,”’ write us for catalog of Pierce Raci ine Automobiles. 











Mullins Steel Boats  flinting and Fishing Boats 
Hunting and Fishing Boats 
built of steel with air chambers in each end like a life boat. They can’t sink. Faster, more 
buoyant, practically indestructible, don’t leak, dry out and are absolutely safe. No calking, no 
bailing, notrouble. Every boatis guaranteed. 
Highly endorsed by sportsmen. The ideal boat 
for pleasure, summer resorts, parks, etc. Boats 
shipped the same day orders are received. 


The W. H. MULLINS COMPANY 




















WILLOW 
FURNITURE 


OUR 1907 cata- 

logue of ar- 
tistic patterns 
will be mailed 
to you upon re- 
ceipt of 25 cts. 
in stamps. 











This amount 
will be refunded 
upon receipt of your order for one or more 
pieces of furniture. 


THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 


BOX E. NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 














The Million-and- 
a-half of Readers 


of 


SUCCESS 


MAGAZINE 


find on its pages the best 
work of the most brilliant 
writers and talented artists. 








They subscribe for it 
hy the year. They 
want it every month, 
all the year round. 
Always good! 





150 Franklin Street, , O. Write for Catalogue J} 
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B A BY G R A N D | Also call attention to a smaller, light weight Contained 
o 


sagt Generator Acetylene Lamp for 
ACETYLENE 


CANOES 
SEARCH LIGHTS BARGES, &c. 

















Combining Port and Starboard Lights Combining Red and Green Sidelights 
FOR SMALLER CLASS BOATS, MOTOR Made of Brass, Nickel Plated. 
OR OTHERWISE, ARE GREAT BEAUTIES Aluminum Parabola Reflector 


2 SIZES, 41; and 6'<¢ In. front, 4 and 6 in. finest ground MANGIN LENS Throws a strong light ahead 





: w t h and side lights on boats up to ten tons, and 
ge oy ere vty tig a : ge tay " Nw A ht ; {ttaches to stancheon in 
this lamp fills the bill in all respects Far less trouble than three lights and quite ‘ 
as efiective. To see one of these is to use it so say all the owners of high bow of boat; easily re 
class pleasure boats moved and becomes a 
Attach to Acetylene Storage Cylinders or Generators supplying other lamps or hand-lantern for camp, 
zoth Century Generators y 1 and 2 |b. capacity are well adapted for the purpose , 


Oo ¢ 
The smaller size 
without sidelights for 


These lamps with variations 


as Dashboard Searchlights for Motorcycles 


Automobiles 


dltogether a very satisfactory and easils 
handled light for such purposes 
Consult 20th Century Catalogue or Special Literature on these lamps — “ _— 
So] rr y a ~ . . r . a ol r ° , J - 
20th CENTURY MFG. CO., 19 Warren St., NEW YORK 20th Century Lamp No. 12 
Manufacturers Bicycle, Motor Cycle, Automobile and Marine Lamps and Generators 20th Century Catalogue 
also Acetylene House Plants gives all details 
































Fine Yacht Fittings 


Everything for the 
Modern Yacht 


oi 
Have you our 450 page catalog? 


This will interest you. Sent on receipt 
of 5c. for postage. 




















RACINE BOATS 


are built right—run right—priced right. ‘They are the pleas- 


Call on us for 


. ° ° * 445 ure mediums of the world. Thousands buy. Thousands 
Rigging, Engine Fittings, rejoice. Buy a Racine Boat and join in the fleet—take ad 
Propellers, Flags, Blocks, vantage of the waterways near you A Racine Boat can 


master their currents and ply their waters no matter how 
swift or how rough they may be 


Cushions, Deck Fittings, etc. 


We have placed the price of 1907 Racine Boats so 
nominal that évery American citizen, be he lawyer or laborer, 
employer or employee, can buy a Racine Boat and enjoy the 
exhilarating sport of aquatic motoring 


0G St ew 


393O0000000000000000000000000000K) 


Our Waterproof Battery Set is a 
Winner. Gives you the entire en- 
ergy of the cells. Send for folder. 


SSS 











—_e) 
Y Just call at one of our stores 
y i 
y A. $. MORSS Co. ¥ 122 W. 34th St., 182 Milk St., 38 Delaware Ave., 
‘ Y te SS NEW YORK BOSTON CAMDEN 
ae Y 212 Commercial St., BOSTON, MASS. 182 Jefferson Ave., 1610 Michigan Ave., 321 First Ave. S., 
y - an ETROIT CHICAGO SEATTLE 
we rite for Catalog, enclosing § cents to prepay postag 
“ES —————— 





RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING Co. 


2 Box 206, MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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7 7" The MAJOR AY Ss Bilge 
: REVERSIBLE, VALVELESS, MARINE = 

ENGINE, FOR 1907 

14 H. P. Engine Only $33.15 


New features, better engines, 
stronger, more horsepower. | 
















If you owna motor boat 
you need one 

Order through the 
nearest dealer. 


No. 1, All Brass, $8. 
No. 2, Iron & Brass, 6. 


MAJOR engine can be used for stationary work. We built and sold 5,000 
| engines last year. We are building 10,000 engines this year, from 14 H.P. to 
20 H.P. Write at once for special inducement to one agent in each locality. 


DETROIT GAS ENGINE & MACHINERY CO. 


78 E. CONGRESS STREET, E. DETROIT, MICH. 





Manufactured by 


Bevin Bros. Mfg. Co. 


East Hampton, Conn. 
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ATTHEWS 
OTORBOATS 







N an ordinary commercial 
| transaction the success- 
ful business man will 
exercise keen judgment to in- 
vest cash where it will insure 
a cash return, and_a_profit. 
Why not practice the same discretion to obtain a profitable return in pleasure from your cash outlay for a boat, by patronizing 
a builder of established repute, gained through a large expenditure of time and money to reach the “top notch’’ in Pleasure 
Craft Design, Construction and Equipment. ‘‘Matthew’s Boats’’ are a genuine warranty of ‘value received.”’ 





=a 














Open styles for general service, ‘‘Runabouts,’’ Speed Boats and Cruisers, elegantly finished and equipped, at moderate prices. 


Comprehensive catalogue mailed on request without ‘‘stamps.’’ We 








want you to henger wa, ond to new ome work. The Matthews Boat Co., 


The boat that affords real pleasure in its use, and pride in its owner- 


ship, is the product of skill combined with fine material. It’s the Pp e e 
: — — ort Clinton, = = Ohio 


‘“Matthews’’ kind. 





















‘TIS ALWAYS FAIR WEATHER. 








For when a yacht’s supplies are the very best procurable, squalls 
and cross seas need not be known in-the saloon. 


PARK & TILFORD 


have for years furnished the finest table delicacies, the choicest wines, and the best 
Havana cigars imported direct from Cuba—all such as meet with the approval of yachts- 


men’s most exacting appetites. Your orders are accurately filled and delivery is made 











promptly at any point designated. 


Our representative will call or we will send catalog on application. 


PARK & TILFORD 


Broadway & Twenty-first Street - - - : - New York 


























In the Captain’s Cabin 


WANTED—CRUISING STORIES 
Last winter announcement was made in this department 
that a number of good cruising stories would be 
use in the magazine, provided they were illustrated with photo 


graphs. The response was immediate and gratifying, and from 


the mass of material was finally selected the contents in large 


measure of the July Cruising Number 


We now take occasion to intention to bring 
forth next summer a cruising number, larger, more varied, more 
than that of the past month. We 
rattling good stories for this number now in 
want photographs to adorn them. 


all cruising yachtsmen (whether on motor boats or sailing craft. 


announce our 


beautiful, if possible want 
prospect, and we 
To this end we suggest that 
or canoe, or raft) who have abi ity in the way of recording the 
things they see or do, keep their eyes open, their note books 
filled and their cameras clicking. To those who are to start out 
after this magazine comes to hand we earnestly advise that a 
included in the outfit, fo> nothing the 
memory of a good time gone so much as photographic records, 
to say nothing of the prospect of selling them to YACHTING 

To please us a cruising story need not be exciting—although 
exciting yarns are always pleasing—but it must be picturesque, 
and it must be interesting. To revert to our July number it 
might be said that therein will be found an excellent suggestion 
of the sort of material we are in search of for our 1908 Cruising 
Number. 

There was nothing, for instance, of unusual moment recorded 
in the Georgian Bay article. It moved gently, but the point 
was, it moved At the other extreme was the dramatic end of 
the cruise of the Edna 
as did that of the brave little sloop, but those that do end well or 
badly should be recorded, and any man who has passed through 
an ordeal in angry waters cannot fail of telling a simple, natural, 
and for these reasons, all the more striking varn 

Let it not be misunderstood from this that all cruising stories 
submitted will be that YACHTING next 
summer which will be especially devoted to this branch of the 
sport. This will not be the case. We hope a sufficient number 
of good stories will be submitted to allow us at least one good 
cruising story every month. 

THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER 

The September number of Yacutinc will in 
maintain the standard set by this publication in past months 

There will be the 
the July racing of sail and motor boats, instructive engine in 
formation, a cruising story of unusual interest and a sea story, 
fiction of strong, dramatic quality. Many important races will 
have been decided by that time. Yacurtinc will deal with them 
adequately. There will be a story of the work of life savers, 
embellished with interesting illustrations, and there will be an 
article on a subject lying near to the popular heart, which will, 
we believe, occasion wide-spread comment 


camera be refreshes 


Few tragic experiences end as happily 
PI 


confined to issue of 


every Way 


usual features, including the résumé of 


In passing it should be said that the absence of canoeing 
stories has not been due to lack of interest on our part, but 
rather to the lack of material submitted. A few articles have 
come in, but they have been of the most perfunctory nature, 
and hardly up to the standard of the contributions with which 
our and friends have We want 
canoe stories, good ones, live ones. 

ABOUT SELLING BOATS 

Do you want to sell your boat this fall? If so you cannot 
find a clientele of more able buyers than the readers of YACHTING 
represent. They the and alert 


motor sailboat favored us. 


comprise most progressive 


available for 





Adver- 
The special advertising 
rate in the For Sale and Charter Department 


yachtsmen in the country and number many thousand 
tise to them in the September number 


is $1.75 per inch, 


which includes the making of a half tone illustration from 
photograph. Photograph and matter for advertisement in the 
September number should be in our hands by August reth 
when the magazine goes to press 
TEMPORARY BINDERS 
It is very difficult to keep together successive f 
nagazine They ire constantly getting mislaid and becom« 
soiled through hand 
ling. The Yachtu 
temporar binds 
overcoms i thi 
preserving a coTl 
plete file of one vol 
ume in a very con 
venient wa\ It is 


finished in dark blue 
cloth 
tering 


with gold let 
Price $1.00 
postage paid 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ENLARGEMENTS 





of sea picture from 
this 


framing 





number for 





The sea pictures in 
this number are 


of the most re 


some 





markabl we .have 


ever and we 


seen, 


anticipate on the 


TEMPORARY BINDER WITH UMBEI I part ol our readers a 
demand for prints 
of these for cabin and room decoration and for framing We 


can supply photographic enlargements of any of them mounted 
on gray board in the following sizes and prices, carriage prepaid 


10’ x 12” $1.0¢ 
a 2 ae 1.25 
14”°x17 1.50 
” ” 
10 X 20 . eo ° . I 75 
These are not printed proofs but photographic enlargements 


handsome framed pictures 


A SUGGESTION 


and make exceeding] 


If vou are a casual reader of YACHTING, why not subscribe to 


it? YacutinGc has proved itself and there is no danger of its 


$2.00 put in at 


disappointing you during the coming year en 
velope and mailed to us will bring the magazine to you on pub- 
You'll enjoy your 


from 


lication day and you won't miss a number 
vachting—all through the year eeing 


Write 


favorite 
YACHTING regular], 
mail to-day 


S} ort 


vour name on the log below and 


YACHTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


20 VESEY STREET, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $3.00. Please send me YAcuTiING for a year 


commencing with the number 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


(71) 
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MOTOR. BOATS 

















25-Foot Electric Launch 











65_ Miles on One Charge 


EwrecTrRic LAUNCHES 
Absolutely Safe g 


Reliable 


Noiseless 

Where safety and comfort are more to be desired than high speed, 

their unqualified success for the past 15 years has established them as 
“THE IDEAL LAUNCErEH ” 

With our New Light-Weight Battery 50 to 100 Miles on One Charge 


We Build Eicoc Speed Boats with guaranteed speed of 15 to 30 miles 
Eico Motor Boats 2! feet to 95 feet, equipped with any high grade gasoline engine. 
inspect our stock of Electric Launches and Gasoline Speed Boats 
Our illustrated catalogue sent on receipt of 4 cents for postage 


THE ELECTRIC LAUNCH CO. 
New York Offices: 


Main Office and Works 30 minutes from Liberty Street 
5 Nassau St. Ave. A, Bayonne, N. J N. Y.onC. R. R. of N. J 








Vor No. 2 


Contents—Auqust, 190 


Cover Design: Painting by A. T. Merrick 


YACHTS THAT HAVE RACED ON THE DEEP 


Henry IRVING Donat 
rHE FUTURE OF THE BERMUDA RACI 


ARTHUR H. WARNER 


AILSA CRAIG'S RACI rO BERMUDA 

Photographs by the author CuHartes D. Mower 
PFHE YACHT RACE FROM WITHIN C. H. J. Sniper 
INLAND LAKE YACHTING Geo. A. Woops 


PHE SONDE'RKLASSE TRIAL RACES James F. MCNALLY 


Photographs by W. B. Jacksor 


KIEL WEEK Louris WeickUM 


Photographs by Geo. Grantham Ba and 
rHE TRACKLESS DEEP JO- 
SUCCESSFUL AMERICAN YACHT CLUBS I\ 

rFHE LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB Wa. S. QuicLey 


Photographs by James Burton and others 


RESUME OF JUNE RACES 


Photographs by F. A. Walter and ante 8 rt 
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THE PASSING OF A GREAT WAVE FROM ENDYMION 


Yachts That Have Raced on the Deep 


HEREIN MAY BE FOUND MANY A BRAVE TALE OF CRAFTS THAT ARE NO MORE—THEY WERI 
GREAT DAYS, THOSE OF HENRIETTA, VESTA, FLEETWING, DAUNTLESS AND OTHERS WHOSE 
NAMES SHINE BRIGHT IN NAUTICAL TRADITION—AN EPOCH OF GIANTS, WHEN THE RACING 
MACHINE AS WE KNOW IT WAS YET TO COME—THE MODERN OCEAN RACER IS A CRAFT 
TO RECKON WITH, BUT THE OLD MID-WINTER CONTESTS WERE ALL SAILED YEARS AGO 


By HENRY IRVING DODGE 
, SHE following brief interview with a naval architect will makes for horse racing, prize fighting, the building of railroads 


serve in large measure as a text for this article: through wildernesses, and great commercial enterprises. There 
‘‘What’s the motive of ocean racing?’’ he was asked. is no telling when the spirit of sport was born. Probably it 


**Sport, nothing but sport.”’ wasn’t born at all—just evolved. Prehistoric man fought wild 
I g I 

‘“‘ And the tendency?”’ beasts and fellow men indiscriminately—much as we do to-day 
He pointed to a model on the wall. “I have just received an When he'd filled his belly, the memory of hunger prompted him 


order to design a sailing yacht that will be the largest in the to lay in a store of food against the future. Then he traded on 
world. She'll be 160 feet on the water line and will be built in his providence with his less forethoughtful brother. So com- 

* time for the next transatlantic race, probably about 1g1o.”’ merce was developed. Then came affluence and concomitant 
Sport is the pride of personal opinion. It is the spirit that idleness, the natural parents to sport, since grinding want pre- 
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and fulness was 
to it. Now 
sport was not an end but 
a very legitimate means. 
Through horse racing, it 
produced better animals; 
the boat contests that it 
inspired improved water 


cluded 
necessary 
NORTH 


ATLANTIC. OCEAN 
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line, from the transatlantic ferry-boat to friend ‘‘ Eric the Brawler’’ on his second voyage to Greenlat 
a great boat as all know. 11 of his flotilla of 25, through bad iceberg 
the fact that Fleetwing and Vesta were to make the 
December insured conditions that the superiority 
victor unques- 
When 


the 


craft all along the 

the Cape Cod dory, 
It was the pride of personal opinion that prompted Pierre 

Lorillard to bet George Osgood $10,000 that his 

boat Vesta was a bet- 

ter type than Os- 

keel schooner 


weather and 


leave 
of the 
tioned. 


centerboard would 


good’s plans for 


Fleetwing. And it was noised 


not 


were 


to be any sprint- James Gordon Bennet 


ing match either, but 
a across the At- 
lantic in midwinter. 
It was proposed that 
the boats be subjected 
to such an all round 
average of rough 
weather, to such ham- 
mering ‘and pounding 
and straining as would 
test every quality. Not 
that it was any trick 
to cross the ocean even 
in winter in a 100-foot 
boat. The Norsemen 
did it centuries ago in 
70-footers, and open at 
that. But that 
a dangerous business, 
that old 


race 


was 


witness our 
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entered his keel boat 
Henrietta for 
event, and the st 


were increased to $30,- 


the 


AKCS 


000 Thus 


was 


corner. 
the first 


a 
great 
ocean contest arranged. 
That was in 1866 

The arrangement 
of the event was of the 

to 
ship 


moment 
and 


evervwhe 


greatest 
yachtsmen 
builders 
The 


“‘cranks’”’ 


re 

centerboard 

offered 
Vesta 


ready 


big 


money on and 
found 
Others 


wagers 


takers 
their 

to 
their knowledge of the 


placed 


according 
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CORONET 1587 GETTING 
individual boat, while 
name caught their fancy 
wing. National enthusiasm 
was manifested in many ways. 
Regardless of cold, hordes of 
people gathered at the docks 
to cheer the yachtsmen as 
they embarked. The harbor 
vessels were aflame with flags; 
friends chartered 
steamboats and escorted the 
racers to the Hook; the New 


many 


personal 


York Yacht Club had a band 
on the River Queen to sere- 
nade them; revenue cutters 
fired salutes; Staten Island 
flew a flag from every win- 
dow; the frowning forts of 


the Narrows dipped their colors 
as the trio dropped past; a 
fleet of pilot boats convoyed 
them to the 


sea. 

And why not? Was not 
this the ocean Derby, the 
blue ribbon event of the sea? 

The experience ot the 


racers was unique. Crossing 


the ocean was a common 
occurrence with commercial 
craft of smaller dimensions 
than anv one of the three 


Yachts had made the voyage, 
America in ’s51. But 
she sailed under cruising can 
as and did the 

Likewise the 
Charter Oak, 
Christopher Columbus, and the 


notably 


run in 
twenty-one days 
sloops Silvie, 
schooner Gypsie had crossed 
But the present trio were the 
first to make the vovage under 
avail of every 


pressure, to 


trick of current and wind of 
which the skippers were mas- 
ters. This is saying much when 

1 that the 


one reflects yachts 
commanded by some of 


were 
hardest- 


the shrewdest and 
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the 
probably most of them bet on Fleet- 


I TER 


cratt 
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rTUMULTUOUS 


rHISTI 


whose 
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MORNING 


E IN A 


ON ENDYMION 


headed sailors that ever hove marlin spike 








at delinquent tar, 


notably Samuels who commanded the famous clipper Dread 


nought 

On the 19th the 
encountered a_ terrific 
Henrietta hove to under storm 


vachts 

gale 
main trvysail for eight hours, 
but Vesta 
before the 


and Fleetwing fled 


fury of the storm 


One sea, more vicious than the 
rest, leaped aboard Fleetwing 
and hurled six of her crew 
overboard The vacht 
broached to and was on the 
point of swamping’ when 


Ernest Staph Ss one ol the 
caught the helm 


kept her off just in the nick of 


judges and 


time. Staples was a good sailor 


anda brave man. Forty vears 


later they buried him in St 
Paul’s churchyard, within five 
feet of his beloved Broadway 


The run was made between 


and Christmas 


Henrietta won, sailing a 


December 11 
Eve 
course 3106 miles long in 132 


days, 21 hours, 45 minutes, 
her average speed being 9.39 
miles per hour; Fleetwing made 
a run of 3135 miles in 14 da‘ 

6 hours, 10 minutes, an a’ erage 


of 9.16 miles per hour; and 
Vesta did 3144 miles in 14 days 
6 hours, 50 minutes, averaging 
9.14 miles to the hour 

In 18609 the 
Sappho made the 
the Sandy Hook 


to Queenstown 


chooner 
run from 
Lightship 
Harbor in 12 
hours, 36 minutes, 


knots But 
the next big transatlantic race 


davs, 9 
traversing 2557 


was between Cambria and 


Dauntless This occurred in 
July in was sailed 


Rock Light, Ire- 
Hook 


1870, and 
Daunt 
the 


trom 


land, to Cambria 








78 


did the voyage of 2881 miles in 23 days, 5 hours, 17 minutes. 
Dauntless sailed 2783 miles in 23 days, 7 hours. Cambria 
passed the lightship 1 hour, 17 minutes ahead of her rival. 
Of course July was a poor month for racirz and the yachts 
had small opportunity to test their qualities. The result 
of the race both important and unexpected. Owing 
to the many triumphs of the English boat, the popular sentiment 
here was that she would beat the American by an even larger 
margin than she actually achieved. True, she sailed a course 
almost a hundred miles longer than that of the Dauntless, but 
over against this the latter boat was on one occasion delayed 
some three hours and fifteen minutes by an accident which 
caused the loss of two men. This international race not only 
stimulated the spirit of sport of the two nations, but tended to 
revive the feeling of amity that had obtained before the Civil War 
and had been somewhat impaired by England’s attitude toward 
the South. In other ways it was significant. The arrival of the 
Cambria was the signal for manifestation of true American 
hospitality. As she swept down the Long Island coast under 
full sail, salutes were fired from yachts sent to welcome her. 
She was escorted to the club house off Clifton, Staten Island, 
and general jubilation followed. Hardly had the Britisher dis- 
appeared through the Narrows than the watchers at the High- 
lands raised a black speck from the eastern horizon. This grew 


was 


bigger and bigger, de- 
veloping clouds of 
snowy canvas and pre- 
sently a rakish black 
hull. It wasDauntless. 
The stout schooner had 
followed her rival 
the western 
ocean and passed the 
lightship only 1 hour 
and 17 minutes astern 
of her. 


across 


James Ashbury’s 
Cambria was one of the 
great yachts of her day 

-or any other day, for 
that matter. She was 
launched at Cowes in 
1868 and was rated 188 
tons Thames measure- 
ment, or 248 by meas- 


urement of the N. Y. 
Yacht Club. The former 
measurement was the 
system used by the Royal 
Thames Yacht Club and 
is as follows: 

““The length shall be 
taken in a straight line at 
the deck from the fore 
part of the stem to the 
after part of the stern- 
post, from which, deduct- 
ing the breadth, the re- 
mainder shall beesteemed 
the just length to find 
the tonnage, and the 
breadth shall be taken 





from the outside of the 
outside plank in 
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AUGUST, 19°07 
broadest part of the 
yacht; then multiply 
the breadth so taken, 


by the length, and the 


product by half the 
breadth, and dividing 
the whole by 94, the 
quotient shall be 
deemed the true 
tonnage.”’ 

Cambria first raced 
in 1868 and lost 
through time _ allow- 


ance. Her competitors 
were Egeria, 152 tons; 
Gloriana, 132 tons; and 
Fleur-de-Lys, 100 tons. 


She was expressly de- 





signed for speed. The 
construction of her 
hull was faultless. 
Twenty-one tons of 
lead were melted and 
run into her and about A ROLLING SEA 


four tons bolted 
to her keel. 
Dauntless, being 
the con 
spicuous names in the 
history of 


on 


one of most 
American 
yachting, a few words 
regarding her early 
career may be proper. 
Forsythe & 
Morgan built the fa- 
mous schooner at Mys- 
tic Bridge, Conn., in 
1866 for Mr. S. D. 
Bradford, Jr. She was 


Messrs. 


then called L’Hiron- 
delle. She was indeed 
a stout boat, was 


White oak 
hackmatack were 
and _ skin 
copper-tast 
ened and_ locust-tree 
nailed throughout. Of solid mahogany brought from San 
Domingo for the purpose, were her combings, skylight, and 
cock-pit made. L’Hirondelle was 115 feet over all when she 
was launched. Her beam was 25 feet and her depth ro feet. 

Some time after the Henrietta-Vesta-Fleetwing race, Mr. 
Bennett purchased L’Hirondelle and re-named her Dauntless. 
Within a year she was practically rebuilt. The contract for her 
alterations stipulated that she be lengthened by cutting away 
the bows about 38 feet from the stem; then with new keel, 
stem, ceiling, planking, decks, etc. to rebuild the bows, making 
her 9 feet longer in the draught water-line. The vessel was to be 
of the best white oak, two pieces in depth, gradually diminishing 
forward to 8 inches siding, and about 18 inches in depth from 
rabbet. 

Dauntless’ masts were 89 and go feet respectively, topmasts 42 
feet, main boom 73 feet. She carried some 37 men and four brass 
cannon. As a matter of fact, when her alterations were com- 
pleted, there was about as little of L’Hirondelle left as there was 
of the fabled trousers of the thrifty mariner. When she was 


Dauntless. 
and 
her 
She was 


bones 
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ready for the sea Dauntless crossed the Atlantic and entered 
the Channel race for yachts of all nations, for the French Em 
peror’s medal. 

Dauntless next distinguished herself by making a plucky fight 
with Coronet for$1o,000 a side. Coronet washardly launched when 
her Brooklyn owner flung his challenge tothe winds. She 
then twenty-one and full of rotten but Commodore 
Colt who owned her couldn’t stand the arrogance of ‘“‘that man 
across the East River,”’ 
tragically absurd affair. 
hospital, hobbled down the bay in the wake of the young giant, 
Coronet, and thrust her nose into a March gale 
pronounced the attempt rash beyond words, but Colt had his 
personal opinion and he backed it with his boat and $10,000. 
Captain Samuels, who had commanded the victorious Henrietta 
in her great race, was made master of Dauntless for the occasion 
The veteran did not take kindly to the enterprise, but Colt as- 
sured him that it lay wholly with him whether the race were 
pulled off or not, so he went aboard. March is notoriously a bad 
month in which to send an old boat to sea in the north Atlantic. 
And certainly Dauntless sufficiently 
Poillon put her on the ways and sounded her for bad spots, and 
so many of these developed that the dry dock men told Samuels 
they feared they'd have to rebuild her. Such was the condition 
of Dauntless when she started for the historic contest. The first 
night out of the Hook she began to leak. Samuels carried all 


was 
spots, 
so the contest was arranged. It was a 
Dauntless, just out of Poillon’s marine 


Experts had 


was decaved Messrs 








NOON 


LIGHT 


TAKING THE 
sail until night hid him from the vigilant eyes on board the 
Coronet when he shortened her down. Ten inches of water on 
the lee side of the main saloon set all hands at the pumps and 
to bailing. That was the job they had for 16 days, 1 hour, 43 
minutes, during which they sailed 2974 miles, 2 miles less than 
the course sailed by Coronet in 14 days, 23 hours, 30 minutes 

The American, asarule, is too good a sportsman not to pocket 
But the friends of Dauntless thought 
It was whispered that 


his loss in smiling silence 
they detected evidences of foul play. 
when the copper sheathing of the veteran yacht was stripped off 
long after the race, an augur hole 1 inch in diameter was dis- 
covered on each side of the stem. Whether these were due to 
carelessness or malice will probably never be known except 
through the confession of some penitent soul. Nevertheless, it 
redounds to the glory of the boat that she made the gallant 
fight with these wounds in her vitals. As soon as the augur 
holes were discovered Mr. Colt employed detectives to ferret 
out the miscreants, if such there were, but without avail. Ernest 
Staples, who was one of the judges sailing on the Dauntless, 
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boat 
that 


scuttle the 
In my mind 


also felt that some enemy had attempted to 
doubt 
those holes were bored with the intention of disabling the Daunt 


Captain Samuels said, ‘‘There is not a 


less, for had they been made for the purpose of re-bolting, we 
could easily have seen them from the outsids Whoever com 
mitted the dastardly act must have concealed himself in the for¢ 
peak while we were on the dry dock, and worked from in, out 
Moreover he must have been a very skilful man, for the distance 
from the water line was calculated to such a degree of delicacy 


that the holes, being invisible on the copper surface, caused ni 
leak so long as we remained at anchor or sailed in smooth water 
The moment we head was at all 
buried in the sea, the pumps had to be worked every fifteen 
minutes in order to keep her afloat 
was heard from Dauntless, this by one of the judges 


drove her, however, and her 
sut a single complaint 
“Our water 
gave out and we were compelled to drink champagne.’ 


In 1894, Vigilant sailed from Sandy Hook to Tory Island in 


14 days, 8 hours; and three years later Yampa crossed from 
Montauk Point to The Lizard in 15 days, 15 hours, her 
course being 209 miles longer than that of the Gould boat In 


June, 1900, Endymion crossed in 13 days, 20 hours, 36 minute: 


} 


Numerous minor ocean races occured between 1870 and 1907 


These were more or less sprinting matches, such as that between 
Sappho and Dauntless over a course of 25 miles to windward 
and back in which more than 23 minutes 
Another good one was the run from East Chop Buoy to Baker's 
Island Light, nearly 200 miles, such craft as Hildegarde, Colum 
Amorita and Vigilant participating. Another 
was that between Katrina, Sachem, 
Romona and Coronet, the racing lengths of these boats being 


the former won by 


bia, Sachem, 


interesting ocean contest 


73-14, 90.61, 105.84, 114.84. The course was from Gardener's 
Bay to Seagate, 138 miles. Katrina and Sachem sailed an 
extraordinary race, starting almost at the identical moment 


sailing different courses and finishing only 1 second apart.) the 
advantage being with Katrina. On corrected time, however, Ka 
trina beat Sachem minutes, 21 An unusual 


by s9 seconds 


(Continued on page 126.) 
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““SHOOTING’’ THE SUN 


The Future of the Bermuda Race 


PLANS FOR NEXT YEAR ARE NOW BEING 


THRESH TO BERMUDA, A 


ASSURED—LESSONS OF THAT RACE—HOW 


By ARTHUR 


YHAT about next year? That is the question they are 
discussing on the verandas of the yacht clubs, now that 


the Bermuda race is over 
Returning participants in the ocean contest are interrogated 
with these things in mind—What kind of a time 
Was everybody satisfied? Do you want to go 


particularly 
did 
again? 

[t is not necessary to listen to replies to many such queries 
They were 


you have? 


to convince one that there will be a race next year. 
talking about it down in Hamilton even before the last boat in 
this vear’s fleet had been sighted off St. David’s Head. ‘ Next 
year’’ we will do this and we will do that, they said. ‘‘ Another 
time’’ was the theme on every lip. 

Yes, what about next year? Taking for granted 
that there is to be a next year of the Bermuda'‘race, what about 
it? 

At the outset it must be said that no successful a 
venture than the one just completed could be looked for. The 
race was an enviable one in two important respects—the wind 
was right in direction and force to complete the contest in good 
season, and there was not a serious mishap to mar it. 

It was a remarkable result in an event of the kind, every one 
of the twelve starters completing the race. It was predicted 
that several, meeting with vexatious head winds or discouraging 
storms, would abandon their goal and head for some other port 
And when it is recalled that all twelve, not only completed 
the run, but did it within a week, it may be set down as de- 
With respect to accidents the competitors 
No lives were sacrificed and no serious 


as all do 


more 


cidedly uncommon. 
were equally fortunate. 
damage was sustained by any boat. 

Certainly no more favorable conditions in these two respects 
could be asked for another year. It may be objected that a 
discussion of them is without point, because they are both 
dependent upon blind chance, and one can only wait what 
another time will bring forth. 


DISCUSSED—THAT 
LARGER AND MORE IMPORTANT 
THEY 


THERE WILL BE 
EVENT THAN THAT OF 
APPLIED—VIEWS OF AN 


\NOTHER 
1907 SEEMS 


WILL BE EXPERT 


H. WARNER 


The 


and this season’s ex 


But such is not the case—not altogether, at least 
time of the year has much to do with it, 
perience seems to show that no better date could be hit upon 
than that selected. It is early enough not to break into plans 
for the Summer, and vet late enough for the Atlantic Ocean to 
be as settled as it ever gets, and for the prevailing winds to 
be westerly. 

Besides, it is not so far advanced in the season as to be un- 
comfortable for a visit to Bermuda the 
there. Indeed most of us were surprised by the conditions we 
found. It comfortable, if not than New 
York is apt to be in the same month, and most of the visitors 
probably left with a feeling that on a pinch, the islands might 
do for a summer as well as a winter resort 

With respect to direction of wind, the yachts were favored, 
As to amount of wind, 
on the other hand, 


when vachtsmen get 


Was as more _ so, 


although possibly not exceptionally so 
the boats had nothing to complain of, but 
nothing to brag about. 

On the schooner Zuhrah, upon which the 
the race, southwesterly breezes prevailed except at the start 
and finish. 
veering winds for a time, but these disturbances were local in 


writer sailed in 
There were occasional squalls, followed by calms or 


character and soon gave way to a breeze from the old quarter. 
The experience of the other yachts was similar 

There never fell a flat that we lost 
although that happened in our sight to at least one of the other 
Shamrock. On the other hand, although fortunate in a 
fair sailing breeze, we did not have a notably good one except 
on one night of the trip—Friday. We had plenty of wind again 
the following night, but it came in the form of a storm, kicking 
up an uncomfortable sea which made fast sailing out of the 
question. During the rest of the trip—except temporarily when 
overtaken by squalls—we carried all and 
could have stood up under considerably more wind than we got 
without taking in any sail. 


calm so steerageway, 


boats 


available canvas, 
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to Be 


another vear 


On the whole the time out ‘muda was good, and is 
] 


likely to be 


\ essels 


vettered much with the same size of 


It was a good deal better than thev were expecting at 
fact, that the re | 
gone out to its position when Dervish arrived 
exper ted on this side that 
but that ther 


two better, was a 


Hamilton, so much so, in gatta boat had not 


, ; 
some of the boats would finish inside 
: ; 

i do sv, and 


should al 


surprist 


ot a wee k, 
day or 


for 


inother vear. 
This to be the 


the advent of a deep water ¢ 


vear may be said beginning of the Bermuda 


race 


this 


vent as a vachting fixture in 


country To be sure there was an experimental contest 


was successful onl 
ha\ e to be 


last vear, but it v in showing that if it was to 


be continued it would with larger | and undet 


oats 
changed conditions 
ates that the 


the indi 


lines laid down for it were, for the most part 


The success of recent contest 
well « hos n 
The question is what modification of details might be 
desirable and how may the experiences of this year be 
turned to profit in the future of the Bermuda race. The 
writer can throw light in that direction only through im 
pressions gained by sailing on one of the yachts in the 
competition, and by ideas picked up in Hamilton from the 
other crews as they The conclusions he draws 
not be 

but 


their 


came 1n 


are purely individual, and possibly would sup 


ported at all by others who were in the contest, are 


nevertheless advanced as suggestions for whatever 


face value may be, and may be accepted or not 


It hasalready been said that 
the time of the ve 
the 
lent 


‘ar chosen for 


recent contest was excel- \ \ 
It may be added that the 
distance itself was satisfactory \ 

Five days 
week for anything of that 
It is y 


fora deep water run 
to a 
sort 1s just about right 
long enough to thoroughly try 
boat 
tory on a fluke practically im- \ 
possible, while not so long as to \ 
make a grind of the contest 


out every and make vi \ 







to make the sea routine a bur 
den to those undertaking it. So, 





IOUSING THI JIB 


having accepted the 


time and the dis 
tanceassatistactory 
what remains to be 


considered ? 
It is the belief of 


the writer that the 
size of boat deter 
mined for this vear 
for the first class 


that is, fifty toninety 
feet is the idealone 
for a race of the dis 


SHAKING OUT THE BALLOONER tance It 1S also his 


YACHTING 


we 
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8] 
ew that the or 
l ition ol 
second < iss 
i ts ler nit 
1 1 
feet of adoubttu 
‘ 
Boats under fift 
eet can hard ( 
expected to be it 
tracted If a trip 
I 
ke that to Ber 
, 
iT nor does t 
eem that at 
specia ettort 
- 
»s : 
AKING N rHl FISHERMAN 
\ \ 
134 , 
should be made to induce 


them to come in. If the 


want to compete on the 
basi ol thei time illow 
ance, well and good If 
not, equally so 
i 
Class racing inregatta 


is all right, but in a 
test like the 
it adds greatly to 
spectacular character of 
t in the 


the 


Bermuda race 


and public intere 
rHI JIB 


HEE’ 


competition to hav 
entire fleet embarked in 
The 
d prize 


that 


common competition 
second might better be awarded as a se¢ 
Indeed it is 
another vear the number of 


It should 


hom«e 


cup 


° in the one class 


anvhow not be po 


entering to come with a prize, but 


] 


and sailing to Bermuda is considerable of an undet 


taking, and the goal should hold out a more tangi 
ble reward than a will o' the wi Pp pot ot gold at the 
rainbow’'s end There were nine competitors in the 


first class this year for one cup. Three prizes would 
not have been too many under the circumstance 
The suggestion made above for the abolition of all 


but one class in the race is not made on account of any 


prejudice against the smaller boats, but purely in the interest of 


a single, contusing features to 
the 


obligations to the publi in this re pect 


clear cut competition with as few 


public Yachtsmen should never overlook thei 


as possible 


It is public interest that 


gives yachting its reputation and permanence, and it 1s in a 
few leading events like the Bermuda race that public interest is 
centered 
Certainly no one can accuse the small boats in this year 

race of having been anything but a credit toit. They were mort 
than that. Lila, indeed, was regarded down in Hamilton as the 
real hero—or should we say heroine?—of the contest That a 
40-foot vawl of the second class should have beaten every 
boat except one among the starters was little short of phenom 
enal. It appears the more so when it is understood that Lila 
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was manned entirely by an amateur crew, 
and that she put to sea without a chrono- 
meter aboard. Evenso she must have laid 
a course for the islands almost like that of 
to got in she did, 
ahead of so much larger vessels. Still the 
excellent showing of both Lila and Hyperion 
does not affect the contention—if anything 
it strengthens it—that the race would be 
more attractive made up of boats rated in 


a steamboat have as 


a single class. 
Another matter which would bear some 
consideration is the status of professional 
Last year professionals were barred 
This year they were permitted 
Both methods 


crews 
entirely, 
without restriction seem 
faulty 

When it comes to vessels of the size that 
competed this year it is inevitable that 


some professionals should be employed. 


ON 


DIVERSIONS 
Otherwise, amateur crews could hardly be 

found willing to go in for the race, and certainly not to give up 
the time necessary to sail the boats home again. Yet it isnot 
necessary to rush to the other extreme and have all professionals. 

The boats differed strikingly this year in that respect. It 
would seem that a limit might properly be put on the number 
of professionals employed. A sailing master and a navigator 
should be permitted, assisted, say, by not more than four paid 
seamen. This was the exact complement of professionals on 
Zuhrah, and might in future possibly be made the maximum. 
The number of professionals thus allowed would be sufficient to 
cruise with, if necessary, but would be too few for a race unless 
supplemented by a good amateur crew of equal proportions. 

One point which the race emphasized to those who sailed in 
it, was the necessity of getting ready beforehand. There was 
where Dervish had a great advantage. She came down to New 
York with the avowed intention of sailing home with the cup 
Her crew had been trained in advance so that they knew every 
rope and pin before the starting gun was fired, and her rigging 
was as perfect as work could makeit. This initself did not give 
her victory, but it certainly helped out 

Other yachts were not so well prepared. Many did not 
decide until a few hours of the start that they would actually 
enter the competition and went into it unready. Some owners 
had their yachts put in the best possible condition, but lessened 
their chances by waiting until the last to ship 
a green crew. 
the time of the race, that she went 
contest practically as a trial trip at sea 

One thing the Bermudians should 


Hyperion was so new a boat at 
into the 


have 


DR. CRONER COMING ABOARD APPROACH OF 


YACHTING 
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learned by the race—that is, if they are go 


ing to build a boat to compete against 
the American fleet, they must build one 
substantially as good. Little Zena was 


built in Bermuda particularly for the race, 
but it She had 
neither the size nor the class to stand an) 
The islanders will doubtless heed 


was effort thrown away. 
chance. 
the lesson, and if competitors are built 
next year they will be such that they can 
take rank with the American-built contest 
ants 
Another 


to dissipate the myths about the 


thing which the race did wa 
Hatteras 


route and the Gulf Stream drift about 
which there was so much talk before the 
start. The idea of hugging the coast down 
to Hatteras was an absurdity, and fortu 


nately was not attempted by any of th 


BOARD ZUHRAH skippe¢ rs. 
The talk of the Gulf Stream drift, and 
how it would throw all calculations awry and carry one far ofl 


Aboard Zuhrah, at least, we 
found the current insignificant, and the majority of boats reached 
Hamilton with the belief that it best 


Gulf Stream entirely in laying a course, and square up the errot 


the course, also proved illusory. 


was to disregard the 
after crossing if any should be found to exist. 


Good navigation was impressed upon all who sailed to 


Bermuda as one of the essentials to success. Trifling mistakes 
meant a big loss of time on the home stretch to the finish line 
It is easy with only a slight error to overrun the islandsaltogether, 
they are so small. Many of the boats did this, but in justice it 
must be said that this was not due so much to a failure to know 
their correct position as to the storm which broke Saturday night 
and drove them out of their paths when they were near to port 

The Bermuda A run 
the way across would be too much. 

It isn’t that boats of the size that went to Bermuda couldn't 
go further just as well, but there would be no point in it, andit 
would involve an expenditure of time and money out of pro 
portion to the result, not to speak of the fact that so long a 
trip would grow monotonous and uncomfortable for those who 


event is a good one as it stands 


would have to bear the routine of making it 
A transatlantic race is a fine thing in its way, 
small boats or 


but 
When it comes it ought to be 
Ger 


man Emperor’s cup, it ought to be for the big 


not for 
as a vearly fixture. 


for some extraordinary trophy, like the 


gest vachts afloat, and it ought to be interna 
Otherwise the Bermuda 


Let’s kee p it,and devel 


tional in character 
race is the better 


Op 1 


HAMILTON 


HARBOR 


PILOT BOAT 
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Ailsa Craig’s Race to Bermuda 


THE SUCCESSFUL TRIP OF THIS BOAT AND IDAHO PAVES THE WAY FOR 
FUTURE RACES OF POWER CRAFT ON THE DEEP SEA—OBSERVATIONS O} 
AN EXPERT DETAILS OF THE CONTEST INCIDENTS ON THE WAY 

EXPERIENCES OF MEN WHO TENDED THE MOTOR SUGGEST BETTER 
VENTILATION \ CREW WHO COULD HAVE BUIL'I \ NEW ENGINI 


By CHARLES D. MOWER 


ar ay 
. 


= 





LUSTRATION OF THE TEST OF SEAWORTHINI} O WHICH AI! A CRAIG WA BIE 


HE starting signal had been given by the committee boat position, waited the signal, and then gave her the jingle for full 


and we were off—over the line a few lengths astern of speed ahead, and were off. Idaho led us for a time but we wer 


our one competitor, 
way to Bermuda, in the first 


boats 


Idaho, and fairly started on our’ soon on even terms and then drew gradually ahead t was. o 
a“ I 


ocean race ever given for power course, a foregone conclusion that we would outdistance ou 


rival but the question was whether we would be able to save 


Beside the crew we had on board, Mr. A. Cary Smith and _ our time over her. and it was not ¢ pecially reassuring to see het 
his partner, Mr. Ferris, the designers, but Mr. James Craig, hanging in our wake and droppit ern so slow 
the designer and builder of the engine and principal owner At Scotland Lightship the course was given as southeast by 
was absent Those who were to take the boat to Bermuda wer south and that held until the Island was sighted As we 


Mr. Thomas F. Day, captain and navigator; Mr. Eben Stevens, carried no taffrail log, our dead reckoning could be figured onl: 


part owner of the boat; Mr. Walter M. Beiling and Mr. Charles from our speed as calculated from the revolutions of the 
D. Mower; amateurs in the engine room were William F. Roy engine 

chief, John Connal and Axel Norman, assistants; the paid Just before darkness set in Idaho was still in sight and we 
hands for deck work brought the total ship’s company for the estimated her to be five miles astern. The first night out wa 
60-foot motor boat up to thirteen clear and bright with star The sea was calm and so brilliant 


On our way out through 
of an inward bound liner, 
and as the Ailsa Craig met 
the sea, nods of satisfaction 
and approval passed be 
tween the men who under 
stood the significance of 
the easy way in which she 
dipped her bow and then 
lifted buovantly over the 
seas, at the same time 
rolling with the easy motion 


that bespeaks a good sea 


bea 
There was none of the 
quick work and excitement 
that always marks the 
start of a sailing race as 
we simpli swung into 





Narrows we caught the swell with phosphorescence that we left a path of glowing light far 
tern and the sharp bow 
ent waves out on either 
ide in long lines of fire 
During the night several 


allinyg esse] were seen 


question as to whether we 


13 
should waive our right of 


wa in ] alter « ir course 
to pa tern of her, bu 
the big fellow fina wung 
ofl a point and cTO sed 
our stern so near at hand 


that we could read th 
name Merian on her bow 


ANVAS AND GASOLENI AHO A EA We could see no sign of 





























LONG ROLI IDAHO IN A SEAWAY 
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life on board her and she left us with not so much as the flutter 
of a handkerchief to cheer us on our way. 

During the forenoon the wind increased steadily and we 
began to see patches of floating weed which indicated that we 
were nearing the Gulf Stream, and at noon we were in the clear, 
warm water of the Gulf. The waters became noticeably different 
for instead of the long, regular seas we had had all the morning, 
we now got the steep, cross seas and the boat began to roll very 
badly 
the deep forefoot would cause the boat to veer and the rudder 


Steering became difficult; as the seas lifted the stern 


proved too small, under those circumstances, to hold her. 

As the wind had hauled into the northeast and was blowing 
for the first time and they 
Our rig consisted of a jib headed 


fresh, the sails were set served to 
steady the boat somewhat 


trvsail, with a boom on the foot,and a small jib. The combined 

























RUNNING WITH A FOLLOWING SEA 





area was so small that the sails made no appreciable difference 
in the speed. 

The noon position showed that we had covered a distance 
of one hundred and ninety miles from New York at an average 
speed just a trifle less than ten knots an hour. 

Sunday afternoon we ran before an increasing wind and sea, 
but made good weather of it, as not a drop of water came on 
deck. During the night the wind and sea increased 
were taken in and the condition in the engine room was so bad 
that it required the greatest physical endurance for the men to 
stay by the motors because of the heat and the almost absolute 
lack of ventilation to carry off the smoke and odor of the lubri- 
cating oils that were necessarily used freely on account of the 
newness of the engine, all of which is a point to be remedied. 


The sails 


YACHTING 
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At the start it had been agreed that no lamps should be used 
in the cabin and that there should be no matches struck and no 
smoking below It was found necessary to use lanterns in thi 
engine room, but the only lights used in the cabin where th 
gasolene tanks were located were the small electric hand torches 


which were a poor make-shift, and when a watch turned out at 
night we were liable to get anvbodvy’s boots and oilers unl 
had turned in without taking our own off 

Monday 


Gulf Stream and the wind and sea began to moderat« It was 


In the early hours of morning we got out of the 


then that one of the igniters began to act badly, so, after running 


lecided 


for a time with one cylinder missing explosions, it was 


to shut the engine down and replace the defective igniter wit] 


anew one. This was done, and in just four minutes by the watch 


we were going ahead again at full speed It would be har 


describe the sensation we felt when the engine stopped and th 


noise and vibration gave way to absolute stillness and 















TAKING THE NOONLIGHIT 














the time so that we held our course with 


Our sails were set at 


moved 


steerage way while the engine was stopped, but the boat 
so slowly that we realized what it would mean to trv to sail her 


into port in case of a breakdown. The possibility of the engine 


being completely disabled was a remote one, however, as we 


were provided with duplicate parts of every portion, and the 


engine room crew was made up of men, who, I believe, could 
almost have built a new engine out of the spare parts, if the 
occasion had required it. ‘Bill’ Roy, ‘Jack’’ Connal and 
‘*Axel’’ are the men who deserve the lion’s share of the credit 
for the trip, as they nursed a new engine into doing the work 
of a veteran, and they stuck to it like Trojans in an engine 















A SCHOONER PASSED IN MID-OCEAN 
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room that just deserved the nam Hell Hol that we » the verv hear Zz Wi tto H 
gave t lhe ittle cooking that was atte npte 1 oO the tr bout ( 1 1 ‘ rou 
was done or shipmate stove 1n the aft end of the engine room f chee f the people a t] hor { 
but it \ mpossible to do much more thar Vari | tinned O1 the t t i T \ e evel I t t 
SOUPS in< make Corte and il Our meal Vere served GaecCK ( Vl tie ( rec 1 1 the 
in the most primitive fashion Bert 1 kippetr { e f t | 

In the forenoon we had rain squalls which not amount ing tl t e up ‘‘ Hail t Cor 
to anvthing in themselves but the clouded sk ive little pr is Her 
Of a noo! sight hich we were particular inx1oOuS to get, aS WV We I rec the t vere me ( 
hoped to pick up the island the next morning, and so wished irrounde varm of at 1 yur 
to be sure of our position By good fortune the clouds broke le with fri Vi velcome and congratula- 
away for a few minutes just at noon and gave a glimpse of tior We wer ndeed ooki ew 
the sun at exactly the right time Sights were taken personal appearance ha een rathet eglected 
both bi Captain Day and the mat and the latter's nm the trip down but the were 1 to 
calculation put us some miles to the eastward ind there w O bting the heartine f 
real position. Our run from noon to noon velcome 
had been 276 miles \fter gettin re nd cleaning up s 

A fine, clear night followed and the t least look respectabl iin there was notl 
anticipation of seeing land in the morn to do but to wait patient is possible for 
ing, and possibly seeing the light on the new if the Idaho which sti night get 
island before dawn, made the night n within her tim llowance take 
pass quick] At 5.30 in the morning the tory fron As she ha eal 
Mr. Beiling, who was on lookout whil nine hours a vance, she would beat u 
the writer was at the wheel, first saw f e finishe ich before seven the 
land from the deck, and a few minutes even It while we were at | 
later the mate went to the masthead er that the news came that Idaho had 
and reported the island in plain sight been sighted and as 1t was then only about 
ahead Soon, one of the _ lighthouss x thirt ir feeli 1 ve 
towers could be seen and it proved to ined Soon another report came that shi 
be Gibb’s Hill bearing south This meant that we were some would probably finish about seven ind we breathed more 
miles to the west of where we should have been as it was the easil\ We would know a oon a he actually crossed so we 
skipp¢ rs intention to lay the course just to the eastward of St almost counted the minut I vhen 1t i Cal eve ind 
David Head SO that we would he able to run in to the finis! no word |] id come ve began t fee] ile Late there A the 
line clear of all the reefs It afterward seemed that the boat report that she had cr 1 at 7.10 local time art ve knew 
had been run off to the south of the course during the middl that the race was our 
watch unknown to the skipper and this cost over an hour of \ilsa Craig had started with near] me thousand ons of 
valuable time as, after making the landfall, the course had to rasolene in her tat and had used during the race five hundred 
be altered to east in order to go out ind fifty gallos The distances 
clear of the reefs and breakers on the ered wa ix hundred and sevent 
north side of the island After follow nile vhicl es a gasolene « my 
ing along the edge of the shoal until ti of .8 illor per mil Phe 
St David's Head bore southwest, we iverayt peed for the entire tance 
headed for the finish 10.3 knots per hour, which mad 

A pilot came alongside in a long an hourly fuel consumption of ap 
clean lined gig rowed by four negroe proximate] eight and = one-fourth 
and we got our first news of the outsids gallon 
world and learned that all of the The fluid was carried in ten lit 
sailing craft had arrived ahead of us drical tank connected up with a 
with the exception of Flamingo which 1 icated tem of piping whicl 
was still unreported We crossed the illowed using from each tank separ 
finish line at 9.09 New York time atel the gasolene being forced by 


and 9.49 Bermuda time. Beside the air pressure into a small tank in thi 


r 
stake boat there was a Bermuda pilot engine room from which it was fed by 
boat sailing about the finish line and gravity to the carburetor. Four of the 
we got a hearty cheer from her as we tanks were located under the cabin 
passed floor. two under the transoms in the 


From the line it is but a few min cabin and two above the cabin floor 


rtly boarded ove! The two latter 


utes run to the quarantine station 1n pa 


Murray's Anchorage where we were will be removed when the boat 1s 1 


boarded by the port doctor and after for ordinary cruising 


the necessary formalities were soon The engine is a four cylinder 

\ 
under way again and headed for four cycle Craig with g-inch bore and j 
Hamilton Harbor The entrance to 1o-inch stroke It was rated at 308 


Hamilton Harbor is a narrow passage revolutions but the average revolu 


between two rocky points, and one gets tions for the race did not exceed 305 





the impression that the long haven, During the run 70 gallons of cylinder 


with Hamilton at its head, must reac h THE FIRST MESSENGER FROM THI ONION PATCH oil were used 


a 





The Yacht Race From Within 


THE REAL THRILL OF YACHTING HAS BEEN 
SCUPPERS AWASH, CANVAS BELLYING, 
THE MAN IN A RACING WINDJAMMER LIES 


OR MOVING SWIFTLY, CAREFULLY ABOUT 


ALONG 
THE 


H. 


VERHEAD, the creaking of the deck, the singing sighs of 
steel rigging, the groaning of burdened spars, the mus- 
ketry like rattle of cascading spray; alongside, the crash 

of water parting under the bow and sweeping to the wake in a 

These noises are magnified by those wonderfully 

but otherwise the hold of 


steady roar 
good conductors, wood and water; 
the racer is as silent as a tomb 

The half dozen figures glued in the weather bilge are as mo- 
tionless as carved images. They seem a part of the frames and 
clamps and bilge stringers and angleirons that form the prominent 
features of the racer below, stripped as she is to the last shaving 
for speed purposes. Above decks she is as bare; not a break, 
from stem to taffrail, in her 
smooth of holy 
stoned plank, that can be 
avoided In 
cockpit the head and hands 
of the skipper show above 
the deck level; the rest of 
the are all packed 
below save windage, 
the of air against 
their bodies holding the 
racer back in her plough- 
ing to windward—just a 
little it is true, but every 
little counts. 

“ Stand 
buoy!”’ 


expanse 


the steering 


crew 
to 
rush 


the 
comes quietl\ from 
the steering hatch, ‘‘Two 
below and four on deck!”’ 
and the motionless figures 
in the bilge swiftly detach 
themselves. 

The spinnaker and bal- 
loon jib, tied up in stops 
in their respective bags, 
are dragged to the forward 
hatch. Up through the 
open square into the bright 
sunlight from the dim, 
creaking gloom of the hold 
two jerseyed figures swing 
themselves. They are the 
men who ‘‘ work forward” 
as they themselves put it tersely; theirs the wrestle with the 
headsails, the terrific hustle of setting or smothering the bulg- 
ing spinnaker or bellying balloon jib. 

They blink in the glare; it takes a few seconds to realize 
where they are. Right ahead the turning buoy is tossing; abeam 
of them, to leeward, is one of the contestants—she was a hundred 


by for 


yards astern when they were sent below; while the half dozen 
others that were alongside then are now pounding along in the 
wake or on either quarter, but none of them dangerously near 
for the present. But the men are not up as spectators; they 
hardly have time to consider the race at all. What they think 
of is getting sail on her quickly for the run down the wind, and 


EXPERIENCED ONLY 
STRAINING, 


TILTED 


THE ‘““FORWARD FIGHTERS’ AT WORK ON THE 


WITH LEE 
EYELETS, 


MIAN 
PULL 


IN A RACER 
OUT OF THE 


BY 
THREATENING 


THE 
ro 


THE WINDWARD RAIL, HOLDING ON BY HIS TEETH, 


DECK IN OBEDIENCE TO TENSE COMMANDS 


J. SNIDER 


before they have taken in the situation they have felt for the 
halliard snaps. 

‘Spinnaker aloft!’’ says the skipper. 

From the hold the man below tosses up the flat, round head 
On deck one man snaps in the halliard and begins 
The other guides the sail up, as it soars aloft, 


of the sail 
to hoist away. 
uncoiling itself from its bag in the forehatch like some great 
winged snake; for it is all tied up in a thin roll, with ‘‘stops”’ 


of sail twine every two feet. Quickly it is mastheaded, with a 


final swig on the halliards by both artists 


‘‘Ballooner?’’ comes the query, as the buoy leaps nearer, and 
the straining canvas of another boat comes close aboard 
‘Stand by for the jibe 
the skipper cuts in 
The 
tend the 
been busy One 
on the backstay 
the other at the mainsheet 
traveller, on deck The 
third is at the mainsheet 
belay ing cleats below 
The 
in a smother 
Right abreast of 
her rival 
sees her now 
skipper He 
‘Room for the buoy’’ 
in ¢ 
fought 


afterguards who 


mainsheet have 
man is 


runners, 


flashes 
ol 
the 
but 
but 


buo\ past 
spra\ 
racer 
no 
the 
out 


strains 
one 
sings 
just 
as a precaution ase a 
has to be out 
in the 
afterward, but 
not ot 
tiller is hard 


foul 
committee room 
the 


his mouth 


words 
are out 
before his 
over 

She rolls down 
the lee hatchcoamings are 
buried and her deck slants 
like the steepest roof, while 
the crew cling like bats to 


until 


the weather rail, then she 
swiftly 
brings the wind further aft 
the main 


recovers as_ she 
BOWSPRIT 

Over crashes 
boom, while the deck swims with water and there is a furious 
overhauling of mainsheet blocks and backstay runners by the 
afterguard, while the men forward their ‘‘tear.”’ The 
hempen afterguy, which amateurs with a little wisdom always 


think is a spinnaker sheet, because it controls the boom, has 


do 


been snapped in and passed aft, and the spinnaker tack is 
snapped on the opposite side of the boom end. Then one 
rushes the boom forward amid the smother of foam piling over 
the stemhead, while the other chucks the heel of the boom into 
the gooseneck cup at the mast band, with a yell of ‘Sheet home!’’ 

The afterguard drags in the guy till the boom is in position 
and the forward fighters seize the clew of the sail and break it 


(86) 
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clear of the stops—one mighty wrench and the wind does the _ heeled, than their position in the race. For they have been bus‘ 
rest, and in a twinkling the huge mountain of canvas is bloating busy, busy, every second on deck in the thrash to windward 


out like a bursting balloon, and the third hand forward has to and whenever possible they have been stowed below, to get the 


scramble up from the hold and straddle the boom to keep it from _ ballast where it would do most good, stop sails, and save windagt 
cockbilling itself up to the spreaders as it soars with the lifting But the skipper knows; he knows to a dot their position at 
sail the start, and how she has worked to windward of this one and 

There wasn't time to send the balloon jib aloft before the outfooted that one and passed another in a heavy puff and 


turn—she rushed down on the buoy in a puff like mad—but it cleared a fourth ina flaw; he knows this, although he has scarce] 
is whipped out of its bag as soon as the spinnaker fills. Along 
the water-soaked deck and out on the dipping bowsprit, where h« 
plunges waist under every time she spears a fleeting comber 
goes one of the forward gang with the tack, the outer corner of 
the sail that must be fastened to the bowsprit end, while the 
other feeds the tightly-stopped sail out to him, with jealous ey« 
watching to avoid ‘‘turns”’ or twists in the great length of steel 
boltroped silk, and snaps the halliard into the head cringl 
Then aloft she swings, and while the two take a final drag on the 
halliards the third hurries the sheet aft 

‘Break out!’’ comes the shout just the hundredth part of a 
second after the gasping “All fast!’’ that marks the gaining of 
the last inch on the halliards, and this time the afterguard do 
the dragging, and with a rip-rip-rip and a fluttering off to leeward 
of the parted strands of the stops the last sail swiftly settles into 
the strained stillness of mighty effort as the sheet comes hom« 
while the working head canvas rattles down the sta and 1 
trapped on the horn 

It is now possibly fifty seconds since the Buoy was turned 

‘‘For heaven's sake,’’ says the skipper, according to thi 

1 

i] 


ows' 
\ 


formula, ‘“‘get through vour work and settle down, vou fe 
around 


How do vou expect her to sail, with evervbody tearing 


like Indians? One man on the spinnaker-boom, and one to coi 


down, and the rest of vou aft, to keep her nose out of the water 





| 41 BEA I } Hil \ t AKT 

seen it O CLOSE giued have been mini ind eve to his own boat 
but to the crew the race 1 ist a series of picture i ht 
ning flashe and as disconnected 

Now vhile the lribble of wate that | oaked u ith tl 
hard pounding to windwar hooti over the le from the 
pump hose in little jets, and the spinnaker and balloon jib gear 
are being coiled down the crew cet a chance to do some ee 
ing It is one man’s job to watch the headsail It is another 
to watch the pursuing boat They all do this just now taring 
omplacentl a ‘“‘turn”’ in the | ion jib gives her cre 
hard job amid flying spt ind roaring canvas, lowering, straigh 
ening out the twist, and resetting the mad sail ill except the 
skippe he 1 taring straight ahead, the tail of his eve takin 
in the lubber’s mark on the ympa aving every inch of distance 
bv straight steering, and leaving a wake astern like a chalk line 


He doesn’t see the finishing buo miles awa\ and he doesn't 








worry about that Somebody els« now that the rew are on 
deck, has the task of picking up marks 
How's the next boat? he ask repeatedly 
‘Holding us dead in our wake, sir,”’ the watcher answers, o1 
= a Bearing away a little,’’ or 
Copyright, 1903, by James Burton “Trying to weather us.’ 
rAKING IN THE BALLOON JIB, PREPARATORY TO GOING INTO THE WIND The watcher takes the place of eyes in the back of the skipper 


head. If it comes to a blanketing and a fight for position of 

Below, there,’’ to the mainsheet tender, the only man left in the course he has to do his own looking; but although the nearest 

hold, ‘‘see if she’s leaked any, and get it out of her if she has.”’ rival is right astern she is not close enough to interfere with 

And then for the first time, perhaps, since the start, the crew the racer’s wind while the breeze blows steady and strong—and 
get some idea of the race. The panting forward workers, still she is not gaining 


gasping from their hustle on the light sails, are able to‘’sit up ‘Squall making up astern,’’ remarks the watcher dispassion 
and take notice.’’ The start seems so long ago, in another age ately 
They remember more distinctly some trifling detail of one boat ‘“Watch the other boats,” says the skipper 


alongside them then, perhaps the green of her waterline as sh¢ ‘The bunch back there are taking in spinnakers 
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‘Tell me as soon as the chap on our heels moves.”’ 

The men are silent as tombstones, the combination of breath 
less interest in the race and attention, not unmixed with awe 
for the squall is swooping up, in defiance of pre edent, after the 
true wind, instead of working up from the lee 
ward 

The spinnaker-boom suddenly rears almost 
upright, as the kite fills with the first 
breath of the oncoming blow. Two men jump 
for it. Their combined weight is not enough 
to keep it from lifting them away above the 
deck, but from their airy saddle they keep it 
under control with a hastily rigged purchase. 

The great sail swells away forward and aloft 
like a globe of silk, the mainsail opposite tries 


big 


to rival it. The weltering bow wash becomes 
a seething torrent, bursting over the foredeck 
at every plunge and sweeping aft clean to the 
counter. and overboard, in a river. 
Whiff! Whiff! the forerunners of the 
squall, and each puff threatens to tear every 
by the The well 
creaking, complaining with a thousand voices at 


swirling ‘A MOUNTAIN OF ¢ 


come LIKE A 
roots. made hull is quivering, 


the 


thing out 
cracking, 
hard driving. 

Rip-rip-p-p-P-P! 

The pursuing boat's spinnaker is gone. <A thousand tatters 
thrash wildly about from boom end to masthead. 
ments of the rending cloth fly ahead of her like birds and flap 
into the bellying mainsail of the leader. 

‘Time to take ours in,”’ says the skipper quietly, panting in 
his wrestle with the tiller. 
she'll drive under! ”’ 

But it is a case of all hands. The afterguy is surged until the 
boom swings away forward, and the sail, collapsing in the partial 
the the 
smothering it. nine 


Great frag 


‘Not too many of vou forward, or 


lee of the mainsail, comes down by run, one man 
halliards and There 


chances out of ten for it to go over the bows, and once it gets 


on 
everybody else are 
there there will be no dragging it back from the foaming mael- 
strom of swirling spray. The crew fight it with hands and feet 
and teeth. Now it envelops them completely, now they are on 
top of it, now it bloats suddenly as the wind rushes under it and 
throws them off their feet, God help the man who goes overboard 
entangled in that mesh of silk. The sail will be his shroud. 

But men are mightier—usually—than mad sails, and 
the drenched, drowned, sodden spinnaker, inert at last in one 
monstrous heap, is dragged to the companion hatch in the cock- 
pit and dumped to the hold. They have to go aft of the cabin 
trunk now to get below, for to open the fore hatch would be to 
swamp her. 


Sane 


The squall is doing business with all its plant. 

The balloon jib, now wildly slatting, becalmed by the main- 
sail, now filled to the roundness of its aerial namesake, fairly 
buries her every time she swings up on the crest of a roller and 
bites to windward, griping on her rudder in the furious puffs, 
and trying to look back at the wind, her assailant; 
the silk, strong as it is, will not stand everything. 


and besides, 


‘In with her,’’ says the skipper. 

Up goes the working jib to windward of the ballooner, cutting 
off much of the wind fromit. Then out on the horn, dipped to 
their necks in bursting foam every time she plunges, climb two 
of the crew. They lock their legs in the bowsprit rigging, and claw 
into the marble-smooth, rounded foot of the swelling ballooner. 
Their work is to gather it in from the tack, the outer corner, as 
it It sounds simple, but imagine what happens 
when she dives into a sea and that loose sail, capable of holding 
barrels of water, fills! Others of the crew, from the securer foot- 
hold of the slanting deck, gather in the clew, the inner corner, 


is lowered. 


YACHTING 


BURSTING 
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Once it is down and smothered the tack is un 
the halliard unsnapped, and 


in the same wa\ 
shackled from the bowsprit end, 
this sail too is dragged all inboard and hustled below, to keep 
the drenched spinnaker company. 

has lost 
everybody but the skip 


stle 


Again in the struggle everybody 
sight of the enemy 
The 
ward, glance back and find her strippe d to the 
and right top 
spearing nearer their 
There an odd 
her mainsail which means only 


per crew, dazed from their wre for 


working on of 


bow sprit 


Same canvas 
them, 


counter 


her 

at 

bagginess about 
one thing—she is reefing 

‘One reef for us!’ calls the skipper. “* Haul 

aft the mainsheet and set up the topping lifts! ”’ 

And now is when the afterguard need help 

It is a case of all hands, getting this mainsheet 

inch of its half dozen strands 


every plunge is 


aboard, inch by 
The boom has to be dragged in fairly close to 
work at the Once both lifts have been 
pulled taut, out goes the smartest man aboard 


Here, plunged 


ANVAS FLOATED OUT 
BALLOON reef 
the 
occasionally 
hits 
rolls, 


into footrope at the boom end 
as the clew of the 
the 
the 
Once 


‘* Lower 


sling or 
out of sight in the flying spray, 
the flowing of the 
to until 


in 
in 


river quarter wake 
he hooked 


the si 


mainsail 


heaviest he has cling has 


i] 
ill 


hempen clew earing, for hauling out the foot of 


back he slides to the deck, with the shout 


Throat and peak halliards are slacked, the swelling 


in, 
away!”’ 
sail bulges and slatts wildly as it loses the strain of the gear 

Distended to the last inch, and blown 


it 1S 


but it won't come down 
against the lee topping lift, the long wire rope crossing it diagon 
ally, and helping to keep the boom from dropping, the soft canvas 
becomes as unmanageable as sheet iron 

‘Lee lift!’’ calls the skipper, and somebody hustles forward 
and crawls down to leeward, and standing in a swirl of broken 
water up to his knees every time she rolls, loosens the lift pur 
chase, and frees the sail It now bellies out like a balloon, and 
as it weighs a matter of hundredweights it takes much heaving 
and hauling to make it Once it lowered far 
enough the tack lashing is made fast, and all hands heave on the 
clew earing, with the aid of a watch tackle, and inch by inch the 
outer edge of the sail is worked out to its place near the beam end. 


down. 1S 


come 


Then the main job begins—passing the lacing. This racing 
reef isn’t tied in with points, but a long thin line has to be threaded 
through eyelets in the sail, about a foot apart, passing around the 
boom between each eyelet. Thus the surplus sail is laced down 
It is an awkward job, and to save time the lacing is divided into 
three or four parts so that everybody can work at once It is 
not so bad for the part of the sail that can be reached from the 
deck—but the man who has to work out in the slings on the boom 
end, for the outer five or ten feet of the reef, doesn’t relish it 
particularly. 
But at last 
comes the welcome call 


five minutes after starting, perhaps, but it seems 
an “Run off the mainsheet and 
hoist away,’ and two men dive below, to take up the slack of 
the halliards, which lead clear to the keelson, while the rest of 
the crew drag them down on the deck, with many a ‘‘ Yo-ho-ho 
and ‘‘ Make her come!”’ 


age 


ho!”’ ‘‘Heave ‘n ‘bust’er!”’ 


Time again to glance at the pursuer. She has been dropped 
five, six, seven lengths, and the rest of the fleet is also further 

back than one would expect. Why? They have, too, been in 

the reefing struggle, and are just emerging from it; but why 

‘gone back?” 

The weight of the squall is past, and the 

Soon it will be all gone. And the 


have they 

The skipper sees. 
windward boats lose it first. 
buoy is in sight. 


(Continued on page 114.) 
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Inland Lake Yachting 


WHITE BEAR, MINNETONKA AND WINNEBAGO ARE SCENES OF EXCITING REGATTAS 
EACH WEEK THROUGHOUT THE SEASON—VARIOUS CLUBS AND CRACK YACHTS 
WHICH FLY THEIR BURGEES — TYPES OF BOATS~—THE ROWING SITUATION 


By GEORGE & WOODS 


HE state of Minnesota is credited with having within its held successively at Oshkosh, Lake Geneva, Green Lake. P% 
boundaries approximately 10,000 lakes, ranging from a waukee, and then at Oshkosh for the last four years. , 
few acres to many square miles in area No other state Jecause of the excellent faciliti afforded at Oshkosh. on 


in the Union is so bountifully supplied with a natural means Lake Winnebago, a clause was embodied in the constitution of 
for summer recreation. There are hundreds of summer resorts’ the association in 1903, providing that the races should be held 


scattered throughout the state and situated on the various. at this lake annuall\ 
lakes. At each of these places boating is a popular amusement, The yachts which compete at the annual regatta are divided 
especially near the three large cities, St. Paul, Minneapolis and _ into two classes, A and B sloops. Class A boats are limited to 
Duluth 38 feet over all in length, and a total sail area of 500 square feet 
White Bear Lake, twelve miles from St. Paul,isthe home of Class B vachts must not exceed 32 feet over all in length and 
the White Bear Yacht Club Lake Minnetonka is the Minne ire limited to 350 square feet of sail, not including the spinnaker 
apolis Headquarters, while the Duluth Yacht Club holds its Three races must be sailed before a championship of place 
races on the bay, inside the breakwaters of Lake Superior in be awarded. The championship and second place in each 
Both the White Bear class is determined by a 
and Minnetonka Clubs are percentage table based on 
members of the Inland Lake , a scale of 100 points for 


Yachting Association, 


other than each in first 
which is the leading organi 


place race depending on the 
zation of its kind in the 
Northwest Beside these 
two clubs it also includes 
the Chicago and Columbia 
Clubs of Chicago; the Coun- 
cil Bluffs Rowing Associa- 
tion,inlowa;the Macatawa 
Bay Yacht Club and the 
Spring Lake Yacht Club of 
Michigan, and a score of 


number of yachts partici 
pating in the first race, the 
alue of place remaining 
the ame throughout the 
revatta Not more than 


one race can be sailed each 


‘he winner of each di 
vision receive a trophy 
alued at between $ 40% 
organizations in Wisconsin and $500. This becomes his 


This association was or- permanent propert: The 


} 


ganized in1898. The first lass A championship yacht 
also becomes the holder in 
trust for one year of (the 
valued Norton cup 
Preceding the annual 


regatta was held that vear 
at White Bear Lake, and 
the White Bear Yacht Club 
was at that time the head 
of the movement. Since siwcroucs <u SYNDICATE BOAT OF THE MANNBTONENA Yacht CLUS. rare soar Tegetta of the Inland Lake 
then the races have been REPRESENTED THE CLUB AT OSHKOSH IN THE INLAND LAKE REGATTA Yachting Association, a 
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special race is held for the Felker cup. Last year another pre- 
was held on Lake Butte des Morts and this will 
be repeated this vear The two cups offered by the Butte des 
Morts Yacht Club, are known as the Sawyer Perpetual Challenge 
Cup and the Clark-Hollister Perpetual Challenge Cup, for the A 


liminary event 


and B classes respectivel\ 
The White Yacht Club 
| 


1894 it was incorporated and it now has 175 members 


Bear was organized in 1878 In 


The 


BEAR YACHT CLUB, WINNER OF 
THE SECOND SERIES OF 
MINNETONKA BOAT 


YACHT OF THE WHITE 
AND WINNER OF 
AGAINST THE 


CAMBRIA, A CLASS 
THE CLUB 


IN THEI 


CHAMPIONSHIP RACES 


INTER-LAKI 


SERIES 


club has attained an international reputation by its endeavors 
to win the Sewanhaka Cup from the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht 
Club of Montreal, on three different occasions Its last effort 
was in 1904, and was almost crowned with success, when the 
inevitable happened and its representative was defeated. Each 
club had won two races and in the deciding race the White Bear 
boat, White Bear, was over two minutes ahead of her rival, on 
the last leg of the course. The wind then turned to a gale and 
White Bear with her light weather sails appeared to be going 
backwards, so swiftly did her competitor overhaul her 

The following year the Manchester Yacht Club succeeded in 
winning this prize and since then there has been no challenge 
for it from the Canadians 

Members of the White Bear and Minnetonka Clubs are hav- 
ing new yachts built for the two main classes, Aand B. Each 
club also has an open class and White Bear has a C class for 
boats 22 feet over all, and an old B division 

The racing season began on Memorial Day this year and 
regular races for cups or pennants, are held on every Saturday 
and holiday during the summer. These races count in the club 
championship and at the end of the season special pennants are 
awarded to the leaders in the two first divisions, and there is 
also the sweepstakes prize for winning the most points in all 
of the races. 

Most of the City the 
scow type, the fullness of the sides being carried back to the 
Occasionally a sharp-nosed boat will find its way 
the fleets, but 


Twin yachts are of “compromise ”’ 
transom 
into one or the other of 
popular model. 

The White Bear and Minnetonka Yacht Clubs will this sum- 
mer conclude the third of a series of three races for a special 
trophy and the Inter-lake championship. The class A 
was concluded iast year, the White Bear sailors having won two 


the semi-scow is the 


series 
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successive events. Each club has won one race in the B division. 
It is probable that a special race will be decided upon for the 
larger sloops, in order to increase the interest in the contest. 
At White Bear, William Rees, owner of last year’s crack 
boat Cambria, the A class yacht which won the club champion- 
ship and carried off the sweepstakes pennant, has sold that boat 
boat to take her 
The new yacht rides lower in the water, following out 


to a Minnetonka member and now has a new 
place 
the design of the Inland Lake champion, Troubadour, of the 
White Bear Fleet. 

Troubadour has again been entered in the races by her owners 
in Homer P. Clark, 
account of Altogether there are 
this In class B, Gopher, the Taylor boat which was 


the club champion and won the sweepstakes pennant, and 


Ordway and and is giving a vgood 


herself. about six vachts in 


division. 


which won everything in her class at Oshkosh, is now racing 
to defend her title. 

Lucius P. Ordway has had a new boat built for this division 
and the other half dozen of last year’s boats are again entered 
to try for honors The old B class and the C 
about six competitors each. 

Yachting at Lake Minnetonka was given a decided impetus 
this summer through the consolidation of the Minnetonka Boat 
Club and the Minnetonka Yacht Club. The latter was the older 
of the two organizations but the Boat Club had three members 
to the other’s one, and most of them were yachting enthusiasts, 
the larger outfit lacked financial backing, 
was the Yacht Club’s strong point, the 
mutual benefit. 

The new organization is to be known as the Minnetonka 
Yacht Club. 
island in St. Louis Bay, in what is known as the lower lake. In 


class will have 


however, and as this 


combination was of 


It has a three-year lease of a club house on an 


full view of the club house there is a splendid five-knot triangular 
course for the races. This is another advantage to be derived 
from the consolidation 

St. Paul and Duluth are especially fortunate in the matter 
} 


of waterways, the former being at the head of navigation on the 


TERRIER II, THE 
LAST YEARS 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE MINNETONKA 
INLAND LAKE REGATTA FINISHED THIRD IN 


BOAT CLUB AT 
THIS DIVISION 
Mississippi River and the latter having the advantage of Lake 
Superior. This affords adequate facilities for rowing on an 
extensive scale and each of these cities has rowing clubs known 
respectively as the Minnesota Boat Club and the Duluth Boat 
Club. St. Paul also has launch and canoe clubs and during the 
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season its members 
make frequent 
sions down the Missis 
sipp1 or up the Minne 


excur- 


sota 

The Minnesota Boat 
Club is a live organiza- 
tion of 200 members, 
with a house on Rasp- 
Island, in the 
River. It 
was organized in 


berry 
Mississippi 
1870 
and has competed suc- 
cessfully with Canadian 
and 


Eastern oarsmen 


Some of its members THE JUNIOR EIGHT-OARED CREW OF THI 
have done good work 
in college crews. Notably among these is Percy Haughton, who 


had the distinction of being captain of a Harvard crew, and A 
Langford who was stroke of the Yale crew which rowed at Henle, 


ACHTING 





9] 
On account of the 
late spring, the mem 
bers were unable t 
get into the water very 
early, but thev made 
up for this handicap bi 
instruction work an 
lecturesfrom the coach 
A new double and a 
lew eight-oared hell 
have been purchased 
ind these added to the 
ilready ire | ot 
hells and ¢ will 
prove suthcient for all 
i cl B RI | HI Oct purposes 
Until the last few 
years interest in rowing was allowed to dwindle The sons of the 


old members, with the aid of several of the old stalwarts and the 








iATTA 


SCENT AT 


The Sonderklasse Trial Races 


THERE WERE MANY SURPRISES IN 
FOR THE SONDERKLASSE 
WHICH IT WAS THOUGHT WOT 

DETAILS OF THE RACING, 


THE 
EVENTS FOR 


By JAMES 
Photographs by 


ARBLEHEAD, Chewink VIII and Spokane I were 
/ selected on June 21 as the craft which will be sent to 

a4 : : : : : 
the races of the sonderklasse at Kiel for the German 


Emperor's Cup next August, and the races at San Sebastian in 
Spain for the cup offered by the Spanish king 
Id on June 18, 


the German-American committee of the club had seven boats 


The trial races 


to select the trio of boats were h« 19 and 20, and 
from which to choose. 

Races were held under varying conditions, light, fresh and 
that in their 
that Teutonic 


care was taken 


sea rough and calm, and the committee believe 
selections they boat 
meteorological conditions may produce 
in providing for a boat that could ghost along in the lightest of 
catspaw and in Chewink the Marblehead 
believe they have just the craft. In any event, in the last race 
on June 20, this boat moved along with fair celerity, when there 
seemed not sufficient push in the wind to drive a boat of paper 


have a for any condition 


Great 


breezes, yachtsmen 


maché 

The committee in charge of the trials desired to hold at least 
three races a day, in order that every phase of wind and water 
could be met. On the first day, June 18, under favorable weather 
conditions two of the boats built last year won the events, which 
came as a great surprise to those who had expected something 


RACES 


LD SURELY BE SELEC 
AND OF THE CRAFT 


W 


addition of numerous others, have succeeded in reviving the club 
LAKI MINNETONKA 
TO SELECT A TRIO OF CHALLENGERS 
THE KAISER’S CUP AT KIEI SEVERAL YACHTS 
TED FAILED WHEN THE TEST CAME 
THAT WERE SELECTED TO GO ABROAD 
MIeNALLY 
illiam B, Jackson 
remarkable from the new craft built with the lessons of the 
sonderklasse races last yearin mind. There were seven starters 
in the races this day, Spokane I, Corinthian, Spokane II, Marla, 
Marblehead, Chewink VIII, Sally VIII 

Spokane I took the first and third races in a manner that left 
no doubt as to her abilit She wa wned by Vice-Commodore 
F. Lewis Clark of Spokane, Wash., and was sailed by Lewis 
Stac kpole of the Beverley Yacht Club, Buzzards Ba Sally 
VIII took the second race, thu hutting out the new boats 
from any share of victory. 

All in all the races were dull, not only from the standpoint 
of the yvachtsmen but 1n a spectacular sense as well The fact 
that the event, for the honor of competing in which the yachts 
were racing, was to be held in a foreign land, was not without its 
effect so far as public interest in the trials was concerned, and 
from the sights and sounds about the yacht club at Marblehead, 
one would hardly have thought that an important series of 


As to the themselves, they sailed 


from the most part without a following craft of any description 


races Was on races were 


Two more trial races were held on June 20, after a long 
delay waiting for fog to clear and wind to rise. In the first 
race which was over a triangular course Chewink VIII was the 





CHEWINK VIII, WHICH WILL RACE FOR THE KAISER’S CUP. 
winner, with Spokane I, second, Sally VIII, third, and Marble- 
head, fourth. The second race was a thresh to windward and 
return, and Spokane I won it; Chewink VIII was second, Sally 
VIII, third, and Marla, fourth. The finishes were all very close, 
and the boats well handled. 

The German-American Committee met after the trials and 
voted to name Spokane I as one of the challengers for the 
Kaiser's Cup. On the morning of the trials of the 
third day, the committee decided to eliminate Corinthian, 
Marla and Spokane II because of their poor showing. 
A race was then started between Chewink VIII, Sally VIII 
and Marblehead. This was finally cailed off because of light 
air, but Chewink drifted so beautifully that the committee 
decided she would be just the boat in event of light airs 
in any of the races in Germany and so she was selected 
to join Spokane I. After a long wait for a good breeze 
Sally VIII and Marblehead sailed a race in which 
Marblehead won by more than two minutes. It was 
decided to make her the third challenger. 

To who followed the races, the 
proved interesting and there were 
disappointments. 


trials 
most many 
surprises and some The 

performances of Corinthian, Marla, and Spo- 

kane II were not what was expected. 
judges of craft who saw the splendid 
boat which William Gardner designed 
for M. and R. Agassiz, expected that she 
would easily be among the successful 
would make a place 
team. Marla is a 


those 


Good 


candidates and 
the American 
beautifully turned boat, with easy lines 
and plenty of power for rough water 
work and should led the fleet. 
Spokane II sailed by her designer Clinton 
did not come up to expecta- 
tions, at least in the conditions, while 
Spokane I, by the designer, which 
among the best of the fleet last year, came back to her real form 
and in the hands of Mr. J. Lewis Stackpole, a clever racing 
skipper, she proved a revelation on the wind, especially when 
there was a good breeze and a little bobble to the water. Chewink 
VIII designed by Small Brothers, proved the best all round 
performer of the bunch and will be close to first in the racing 
abroad if she maintains her good form shown in the trials. She 
will be well handled by Frank G. Macomber, Jr., who has had 
plenty of experience in small racing craft. He had the Windrim 


on 


have 
ONE OF THE 
PROCESS OF 


MARLA, 
Crane, 
was 


same regarded 


BOATS 


SPOKANE I, SELECTED FOR HER “GHOST-LIKE’ ABILITY 
Kid, also by Small Brothers, in the racing last vear, and a 
Herreshoff boat, Chewink VI, neither of which, however, 
landed a place, although it was the consensus of opinion that 
Windrim Kid showed a turn of speed that placed her among 
the best in the Marblehead, by B. B 
Crowninshield for Messrs. William H. Joyce and Sumner H 
Foster, proved the light weather craft of the seven candi- 
dates, and she will protect American interests in this kind 
of weather at Kiel and in Spain. She is off her best perform 
ance, however, in broken water, or at showed 
up that way in the trials. Her full 
forward stop her in a seaway. The surprise of 
the racing was.the performance of Sally VIII 
which was in last year’s trials and which, in her 


class. designed 


least 
waterlines 


preliminary work, proved a splendid all round 
She fell down badly in the trials 
Her owner Law 
rence F. Percival, who built Sally IX for the 


performer. 
and did not make a place. 


Q class, sold her to Mr. A. P. Loring and 
Designer W. Starling Burgess entered her in 
the trials. She was badly handicapped in 
sails and rigging, as she was hurriedly pre 
pared for the racing, but she came very 
near finding a place on the team, and in 
strong breezes would have been the most 
reliable boat, while proved 
fast in light airs. The committee, how- 
ever, considered three types of boats for 
the racing and selected Marblehead for 
third place. This boat will be sailed by 

Sumner H. Foster, who has few superiors 

at the stick in a racing boat 

He will have for a his brother, 

Haverly Foster, who was captain of 

the Harvard football team and Thomas 

Claflin, another clever racing amateur 
J. Lewis Stackpole will have the crew with him which sailed in 
the trials. 

Mr. Frank G. Macomber will he 
Tower, who owned and sailed Corinthian in the trials and Mat- 
thew Boles, who sailed with Mr. Macomber on Sally VI and on 
other of his boats 

The three boats will be splendidly handled and will give the 
Germans and Spaniards a hard race every time they meet 

The three German boats which they will meet in the first 
race at Kiel on August 15 are three new Tilly X,.a 


she also 


small 
crew 

WHICH SUFFERED IN 

ELIMINATION 


assisted by Benjamin C 


boats 
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VI which raced here last vear, owned by 
and Dollmann; Wittelsbach II, owned by 
C. Alt, and Angela IV, owned by the Crown Prince of Prussia 
There were twenty-four German, two Belgium and two Spanish 
entries in the German trials, from which these three boats were 

Mr. Otto Protzen, W annsee the 
Roosevelt Cup and secured the only for the Germans, 
failed to land a place on the German team with the Wannse« 
Club’s Wannsee 


skippers and would have been the most dangerous in the racing 


successor of Tilly 
Messrs. Krogmann 
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winning 
the German 


new He was the most skillful of 


The conditions on the other side are much different from 
those at Marblehead, but after the Americans havea few tuning 
up spins, and accustomed to the and 
the tides and they should be in fairly good shape to 


make a splendid try to lift the cup 


become courses study 


water, 


An epitome of the race, with the summaries, follows, which 
tells in a measure the story of the trials 

















First Day, Tuesday, June 18 Elapsed Time on Each Leg 
First Race 10.30 A.M Wind moderate — : , 
outhwest Windward and _ leewar Fir Second . 
Distance 6 miles 3 31 241 19 4 
Second Race 12.25 P.M Triangular ge t3 23 4 ? 
I'wo miles t a le Wi gl Soutt 31 56 23 29 
vest 2 32 23 37 2 I 
x Race Mm. Wir " and s st 24 59 ° 
6 mile holesai eeze $2 S9 23 3 a1 
Sc $3 i) 23 
The st the elapsed time 
for each |] ill give an excellent lea of ; 
t what the boat id in each race THIRD RACE, 
FIRST RACE Elaps« I 
WINDWARD AND LEEWARD m 
: Elay I . Spkane I I! I 
vam Jwne m Sally VIII : 12 
kane, F. Lewis Clark fur 3 Marla : a 
é lehead J yyce & Foster I 12 Chewink VIII , 12 2 
Chewink VIII, F.G.Macomber,Jr. 1 15 39 Marblehead 1 14 ‘ 
Sally VIII, A. P. Loring ris 41 Spokane II ' , 
Marla, Max & R. L. Aga 11 ; ( thia: ; 
Corintt 1aT B > To VET I 1¢ 21 
Spokane II, F. Lewis Cl 1 16 3 
os pse me n Ea Le 
Elapsed Time on Each Les Ela Each I 
First Second 
es é I Se 
m I Le Les 
4 ) 8 4 24 ) 
41 31 47 13 24 I 
44 27 32 58 47 4 " 
42 43 32 5 49 24 I 
44 31 29 49 ¢ 27 
44 29 31 ? I 
44 32 13 ( a + i 4 ) 








CORINTHIAN, 


NEW BOAT 


WHICH FAILED TO MAKE GOOD 





YACHTING 


FIRST RACI I 
Elapse Pime 
Name 
Mar 1 ( k 
Spokane I 14 ) Ss ‘ 
Spokane II 14 2 Ss VII 
Chewink VII I 4 1 Ma 
| Ss i 
Marla 4 ; Marla 
Sally VII I ( 
Apse I I Le 
Secor 
r Le Le 
M Ss 
c, , : Che 
ST ' 1] .. ' > 1] 
Che I] ; 1 4 M > 
Cor 24 > ( 
- Ving eof . Marblehe 
SECOND RACI I 
Marblehea I 19 «1 Spokane 
Chewink VII 1 1 ) Chew h 
I ) Sally VII 
) Marla 
4 Ce " 
) Ne) | ane 
, Marbleh« 




















CHEWINK VIII, WHICH WILL RACE FOR THE KAISER’S CUP. 


winner, with Spokane I, second, Sally VIII, third, and Marble- 
head, fourth. The second race was a thresh to windward and 
return, and Spokane I won it; Chewink VIII was second, Sally 
VIII, third, and Marla, fourth. The finishes were all very close, 
and the boats well handled. 

The German-American Committee met after the trials and 
voted to name Spokane I as one of the challengers for the 
Kaiser's Cup. On the morning of the trials of the 
third day, the committee decided to eliminate Corinthian, 
Marla and Spokane II because of their poor showing. 
A race was then started between Chewink VIII, Sally VIII 
and Marblehead. This was finally called off because of light 
air, but Chewink drifted so beautifully that the committee 
decided she would be just the boat in event of light airs 
in any of the races in Germany and so she was selected 
to join Spokane I. After a long wait for a good breeze 
Sally VIII and Marblehead sailed a race in which 
Marblehead won by more than two minutes. It was 
decided to make her the third challenger. 

To those who followed the races, the trials 
proved most interesting and there were many 
surprises and some disappointments. The 
performances of Corinthian, Marla, and Spo- 
kane II were not what was expected. Good 
judges of craft who saw the splendid 
boat which William Gardner designed 
for M. and R. Agassiz, expected that she 
would easily be among the successful 
candidates and would make a place 
on the American team. Marla is a 
beautifully turned boat, with easy lines 
and plenty of power for rough water 
work and should have led the fleet. 
Spokane II sailed by her designer Clinton 
Crane, did not come up to expecta- 
tions, at least in the conditions, while 
Spokane I,. by the same designer, which was regarded 
among the best of the fleet last year, came back to her real form 
and in the hands of Mr. J. Lewis Stackpole, a clever racing 
skipper, she proved a revelation on the wind, especially when 
there was a good breeze and a little bobble to the water. Chewink 
VIII designed by Small Brothers, proved the best all round 
performer of the bunch and will be close to first in the racing 
abroad if she maintains her good form shown in the trials. She 
will be well handled by Frank G. Macomber, Jr., who has had 
plenty of experience in small racing craft. He had the Windrim 


MARLA, ONE OF THE BOATS WHICH SUFFERED IN 
PROCESS OF ELIMINATION. 


ABILITY. 


SPOKANE I, SELECTED FOR HER ‘‘GHOST-LIKE”’ 


Kid, also by Small Brothers, in the racing last year, and a 
Herreshoff boat, Chewink VI, neither of which, however, 
landed a place, although it was the consensus of opinion that 
Windrim Kid showed a turn of speed that placed her among 
the best in the class. Marblehead, designed by B. B. 
Crowninshield for Messrs. William H. Joyce and Sumner H. 
Foster, proved the light weather craft of the seven candi- 
dates, and she will protect American interests in this kind 
of weather at Kiel and in Spain. She is off her best perform- 
ance, however, in broken water, or at least showed 
up that way in the trials. Her full waterlines 
forward stop her in a seaway. The surprise of 
the racing was the performance of Sally VIII 
which was in last year’s trials and which, in her 
preliminary work, proved a splendid all round 
performer. She fell down badly in the trials 
and did not make a place. Her owner Law- 
rence F. Percival, who built Sally IX for the 
Q class, sold her to Mr. A. P. Loring and 
Designer W. Starling Burgess entered her in 
the trials. She was badly handicapped in 
sails and rigging, as she was hurriedly pre- 
pared for the racing, but she came very 
near finding a place on the team, and in 
strong breezes would have been the most 
reliable boat, while she also proved 
fast in light airs. The committee, how- 
ever, considered three types of boats for 
the racing and selected Marblehead for 
third place. This boat will be sailed by 
Sumner H. Foster, who has few superiors 
at the stick in a small racing boat. 
He will have for a crew his brother, 
Haverly Foster, who was captain of 
the Harvard football team and Thomas 
Claflin, another clever racing amateur. 
J. Lewis Stackpole will have the crew with him which sailed in 
the trials. 

Mr. Frank G. Macomber will he assisted by Benjamin C. 
Tower, who owned and sailed Corinthian in the trials and Mat- 
thew Boles, who sailed with Mr. Macomber on Sally VI and on 
other of his boats. 

The three boats will be splendidly handled and will give the 
Germans and Spaniards a hard race every time they meet. 

The three German boats which they will meet in the first 
race at Kiel on August 15 are three new boats, Tilly X, a 
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successor of Tilly VI which raced here last year, 


owned by 


Messrs. Krogmann and Dollmann; Wittelsbach II, owned by 
C. Alt, and Angela IV, owned by the Crown Prince of Prussia. 
There were twenty-four German, two Belgium and two Spanish 
entries in the German trials, from which these three boats were 


selected. Mr. 


Otto Protzen, who sailed Wannsee for the 


Roosevelt Cup and secured the only winning for the Germans, 
failed to land a place on the German team with the Wannsee 


Club’s new Wannsee. 


He was the most skillful of the German 


skippers and would have been the most dangerous in the racing. 


The conditions on the other side are much different from 
those at Marblehead, but after the Americans have a few tuning- 
up spins, and become accustomed to the courses and study 
the tides and water, they should be in fairly good shape to 
make a splendid try to lift the cup. 

An epitome of the race, with the summaries, follows, which 
tells in a measure the story of the trials. 


First Day, Tuesday, June 18. 


First Race: 10.30 a.m. Wind moderate. 
Southwest. Windward and _ leeward. 
Distance 6 miles. 

Second Race: 12.25 P.M. Triangular. 
Two miles to a leg. Wind light. South- 
west 

Third Race: 2.55 p.m. Windward and 
leeward. 6 miles’ good wholesail breeze, 


Wind Southwest. 

The summary with the elapsed times 
for each leg will give an excellent idea of 
just what the boats did in each race. 

FIRST RACE. 
WINDWARD AND LEEWARD. 
Elapsed Time 


aaa. Owner. h. m. s. 
Spokane, LewisClark........ 1 11 35 
ae oyce & Foster..... 1 12 50 

Chewink VII .G.Macomber, Jr. I 15 39 

Sally VIII, A.P . Loring. . . I 15 41 

Marla, Max & R. L. Agassiz. cat ote I 15 45 

Corinthian, B. C. Tower. . - t 16 a1 

Spokane II, F. Lewis Clark... I 16 35 

Elapsed Time on Each Lee. 
irst Second 
leg. leg 
m. s. m. s. 

SEL TESS EEE 4° 59 30 38 
arblehead. Fitae ae 31 20 

Chewink VIII..... ue a 32 58 

Sally VIII. ols ead 42 43 32 48 

Sr e rr 31 29 

Cortntiian............. 44 99 31 52 

OS eee . 44 22 32 13 


Elapsed Time on Each Leg. 


First 

Sally VIII. . © 30 31 
Chewink VIIIo 31 12 
Marblehead. o 31 56 
Corinthian... o 32 32 
Spokane.... o 31 21 
Spokane II. o 32 59 
eee © 33 33 

THIRD R 


aa . . eae 
Masuleheed........... 
eS) eee 

Covte@ieiae............ 


Elapsed Time on 


First 

Leg. 
Spokane....... 0 46 
Sally VII1..... ° 47 
rr ° 47 
Chewink VIII.. o 49 
Marblehead. ° 49 
Spokane II.... 0 50 
Corinthian..... o 54 


Second Third 
© 24 10 Oo 19 46 
© 23 409 © I9 50 
© 23 29 0 17 55 
© 23 37 © 20 18 
© 24 59 o 20 59 
© 23 36 oO 21 02 
© 23 23 © 21 oF 
ACE. 
Elapsed Time. 
h m. s 
or s Sse. se 
~ I 12 0% 
‘ I 2 43 
. oe oe 
b male Ss 86 O64 
ona ; 2 2 
as alee s 8&8 gs 
Each Leg. 
Second 
Leg. 
52 o 24 39 
13 o 24 51 
50 o 24 53 
29 © °'s34 10 
37 o 24 27 
25 © 25 15 
16 o 24 39 





CORINTHIAN, A NEW 


SECOND RACE. 
mmageee ern 





m. 
| rer by ee i qe 
Chewink VIII _< = 
Marblehead........... . 2 Ss: se 
INNS 2.c.ors iia s'wAd akee’® I 16 27 
ESD ESE SCR ESE SP ae 
ee — ee ee ee r 37 37 

DLs ox a o'elaie era es - 8 87 87 


BOAT WHICH FAILED TO 


“MAKE GOOD.” 


Second Day, Wednesday, June 19. 


First Race: 10.55. 
light. Southwest. 
Second Race: 
Wind S. E. by S. 
Third Race: 
leeward. Wind south. 


1.50 


3-45 P.M. 


P.M. 


Triangular. 
Flukey. 


Wind 


Triangular. 


Light. 


Light sailing breeze. 
Windward and 


YACHTING 


FIRST RACE. 

Elapsed Time. 
Name. h. m. s. 
OED cb 5 sas swetiene te 1 45 46 
Spokane I ee eS tee I 47 29 
Spokane II.......... ot ose 2. 2a 
NT SE loo Se 
ne ame TERY ae ewe 
Ee ie SR ee I 49 42 
Sally WRN, ci on Coa. aan I 5° 53 


Elapsed baeea! Each Leg. 


irst Second Third 
Leg. Leg Leg. 
m. s. m. Ss. m. Ss. 


Marblehead....... 47 17 30 37 27 52 
Spokane I........ 53 57 25 2m 28 11 
Spokane II....... 51 19 27 42 28 31 
Chewink III...... 49 46 28 51 29 24 
aor =e --- 56 26 24 12 28 58 


hie 66a e 56 oe 24 36 28 45 


can ee 23 18 29 13 

ties RACE. 
Elapsed Time. 
m. s. 
FECES Fes, OT z 19 32 
Chewink VIII. rt 1 29 
Spokane II. I 19 39 
Sally VIII... I 20 39 
Spokane I. . rar 24 
Corinthian. . I 23 29 
SCA abs dem winter z 24 37 
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Elapsed Time on Each Leg. 


First cond Third 

m.s. m.s. mm. 8s. 

Chewink VIII..... 38 10 17 24 19 48 
Spokane I..... 38 57 17 47 20 59 
Sally VIII........ 39 4m 17 24 20 29 
Marblehead....... 40 22 17 47 20 31 
Spokane lI . 40 29 #17 §% 20 41 
| RE 40 02 18 26 at or 
Corinthian. . 4200 17 §$ 22 22 


SECOND RACE. 
Elapsed Time. 


Me 
Spokane I. a0 daw band ate 5st 58 
Chewink VIII... ; ico. 80-20 
Sally V1I1I. ; ES oe Ne 
Maria..... oe ovens . : 54 44 
TR Oo cen es u 56 04 
Spokane II........ Teh . §6 10 
I inin’> odie hctrn woh & ere 56 1 
Elapsed Time on ‘Each Leg. 
Pirst Second 
m. s. m. s. 
2 okane I. ; os os 00 at 12 
eutek VIII. ... - 31 36 21 10 
Sail VIII . 32 58 ar 55 
Sa . 33 10 21 34 
Corinthian ‘ . 33 55 22 09 
porene II ~ 22 22 
arblehead - 33 37 22 34 





MARBLEHEAD, ONE OF THE BOATS SELECTED TO RACE AT KIEL 


Elapsed Time on Each Leg. 


irst Second Third 

-. Be oe 

Marblehead. 32 05 24 02 23 05 
Chewink VIII..... 31 48 2447 22 54 
Spokane II. -++ 33 19 93 08 23 12 
Sally VIII. ...... 33 30 24 56 22 03 
ee 323% 26 14 22 39 
Corinthian. rote S68 20 ae Be ee 
| RS 37 44 24 00 22 53 


THIRD RACE. 
Elapsed Time. 
h. s. 


EE i, cs fae suc p oe ke 1 56 15 
Sally VIII...... r 57 26 
2 Sa : 2 28 
Marblehead......... s s? 30 
Corinthian... . t 58 30 
See 1 58 32 
Spokane I I 59 30 
Elapsed Time on Each Leg. 

First Second 

Leg. Leg. 

m. s. m. s 

Chewink VIII.......... 30 30 25 37 
i CEs... siecevhes BU a 25 46 
eS rn 32 11 25 22 
US Se 32 16 25 18 
GROROEOTR, 560 cc cece ces RTE 25 12 
Marla.. iv hun ve S's sk Gar 25 19 
Spokane I = etn oe 37 10 22 20 


Third Day, Thursday, June 20. 


First Race: . 2.35 P.M. Triangular. 
Wind Southeast. Good sailing breeze. 
Second Race: 4.25 P.M. Yindward 
and leeward. Wind southeast. Good 
breeze. 
FIRST RACE. 
Elapsed Time. 
Name. h. m. s. 
SE: ORE sank 6 sind 0 cB 6 I 15 22 
ER os bs's « I 17 23 
S SE S50 's oth wake I 17 34 
ee poend cas ieee « elbven'd.wa 1 18 40 
I 19 O1 
Ae Ra ES ae I 19 29 
GE. ck sc abet beena I 22 17 


This table shows the position of each 
boat in each race: 
FIRST DAY 
First Second -Third 


Race Race Race Total 
Spokane I... .. I 5 I 7 
Sally VIII. 4 I 2 7 
Chewink VIII. 3 2 4 9 
Marblehead. . 2 3 5 10 
| ere ; 5 7 3 15 
Corinthian.... 6 4 7 17 
Spokane II 7 6 ) 19 

SECOND DAY. 
Marblehead... I I 4 6 
Chewink VIII. 4 2 I 7 
Spokane II... 3 3 3 9 
Sally VIII 7 4 2 13 
Spokane...... 2 5 7 14 
Corinthian.... 5 6 5 16 
EG oka 6 7 6 19 
THIRD DAY. 
First Second 

Race Race Total 
Spokane I......... 2 I 3 
Chewink VIII. I 2 3 
Sally VIII. 3 3 6 
aria. 6 4 10 
Marblehead. . 4 7 1m 
Spokane II. 5 6 11 
Corinthian. . 7 5 12 

Last eo Friday, June 21. 
First Race: 12.10 P.M. Triangular. 
Wind light. S.S. W. Race called off at 


end of first leg to windward when =e 
wink VIII was leading by a big ma 
and other boats in calm Chewink V Il 


Selected. 

Second and Last Race. .20 P.M. 

Triangular. Wind light. Southeast. 
Summary: Elapsed Time 
Name. h. m. s 
SO, sk od aeee doe te I 25 oo 
Sally VIII. rt 26 55 

Elapsed Time on Each Leg. 

First Second Third 
a’. Ce me & 
Marblehead. - 37 00 21 02 26 58 
Sally VIII.... . 38 52 20 49 27 41 











SONDERKLASSE REGATTA AT KIEL—-THE YACHT WITH 70 ON HER SAIL IS THE KAISER’S 


BOAT. 


Kiel Week 


By LOUIS WEICKUM 


HE energy and zeal displayed by the Kaiser in fur- 
thering the cause of yacht racing is more than anything 
else responsible for the enthusiastic, world-wide interest 

in the regatta, held every year at Kiel, on the Baltic Sea. 
Kiel Week is generally the last week of June. The various 
competitors include craft of every class, from a battleship’s 
sailing cutters to large sloops and schooners. A more ideal 
locality for a regatta could hardly be imagined. The sheltered 
waters of the inner harbor for the smaller craft, the larger 
stretches of the fjord and bay for the sloops, and the outside 
courses from Kiel Bay to Travemtinde and Eckernférde for 
cruising yawls and schooners offer the finest possible conditions 
for holding a great regatta. 

Pleasure craft, and sometimes men-of-war, from all countries 
assemble for the races and to take an active part in the incidental 
ceremonies and social functions. The gaily decorated yachts, 
the grim warships firing deafening salutes to various members 
of European royalty and government officials, the excursion 
steamers, laden with sightseers and with bands of music aboard, 
constitute a marine panorama that cannot be witnessed else- 
where. At night the countless craft are illuminated with electric 
lights and Japanese lanterns. The powerful searchlights of the 
battleships pierce the darkness, bringing out in bold relief the 
graceful outlines of the winning yachts. Visits are made from 
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THE KIEL YACHT CLUB. 





ship to ship; there is a general exchange of courtesies with 
dinners and dances. 

The history of Kiel Week, which is also the history of 
German yachting, dates from the summer of 1882. In June of the 
previous year a number of local yachtsmen and naval officers 
from the warships stationed at Kiel had arranged and sailed a 
series of races in which a number of men-of-war cutters took part. 
These races attracted yachtsmen from all parts of Germany. 
A committee was organized to advertise the advantages of Kiel 
Harbor for racing, and invitations were sent to prominent 
yachtsmen to participate in the regatta then being arranged for 
the following year. After various trials and tribulations twenty 
entries were eventually received for the races, to be held in July, 
1882. The event attracted much attention; special trains were 
run from Hamburg, and other German cities, and numerous 
excursion boats and yachts followed the racers over the course. 
Naval architects and constructors manifested great interest as 
to the relative merits of keel and centerboard yachts, and the 
victory of Lolly, a deep keel boat which carried off the honors 
of the day, strengthened the opinion that that was the coming 
type. The interest and enthusiasm aroused by the regatta was 
appreciated by the committee in charge, who thereupon decided 
to hold a Kiel Regatta every year. 

The following year public interest was still at a high pitch and 
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in spite of numerous accidents due to stress of weather at the 
time, the Kiel Regatta became an established fact, and every 
year since the number of races has increased: In 1888 the 
Regatta was arranged jointly by the North German Regatta 
Association and the Marine Regatta Association, and was held 
in the outer waters of Kiel Bay as well as in the more protected 
harbor, but because of the general mourning for Kaiser Frederich 
III, Kiel Week of that year was devoid of the usual festival 
features. In 1889 Kaiser Wilhelm II made his first appearance 
at the races since his accession to the throne, and also donated 
a prize for men-of-war’s boats, which always participate at 
the Kiel Regatta. 

In May, 1891, the Kaiserlicher Yacht Club was founded with 
the Kaiser as Commodore and Prince Henry as Vice-Commodore. 
The former bought the Scotch yacht Thistle (The America Cup 
Challenger of 1887) and renamed her Meteor, and Prince Henry 
acquired the Irene, a boat designed by Watson. The Meteor 
was then the largest yacht in Germany, and with the Irene, 
was cordially greeted upon her arrival at Kiel. The English 
yachts Britannia and Atalanta competed in the races, and Irene, 
sailed by Prince Henry, carried off the honors. The next 
year, 1892, the first ocean 
race to Travemtinde was 
sailed in addition to the 
series in Kiel Fjord. Kaiser 
Wilhelm donated a special 
prize for that event and 
the Irene was again the 
winner with the Kaiser on 
board and Prince Henry at 
the helm. The following 
year Meteor won, but the 
Emperor would not accept 
the prize, so it went again 
to Irene as that yacht 
came in second. 

The entries in 1894 
numbered 204 and included 
among the big yachts, Me- 
teor, Irene, Atalanta, the 
English Carima and Viking 
and the Herreshoff fin-keel 
yachts Gudruda and Bub- 
ble. The Gudruda, owned 
and sailed by Prince Henry, 
won most of the honors. 

The opening of the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal in 1895, connecting 
the North and the Baltic Seas, was a memorable event. For- 
midable fleets of German and foreign warships assembled there 
during Kiel Week, and with countless yachts and public boats 
formed a magnificent marine setting for the races. Among the 
new yachts of the year were the Vinetta, Herreshoff’s Isolde 
and Watson’s Ellen. The ocean race from Dover to Helgoland 
in 1897, held in honor of the sixtieth anniversary of the crowning 
of Queen Victoria, brought a number of large English cruising 
yachts to Kiel, seven of which took part in the run to Eckern- 
forde. 

In 1900 there were 468 entries, including 55 foreign yachts. 
Conspicuous among the new yachts was the English yawl 
Sybarita. The Kaiser’s schooner Meteor, the third craft of that 
name, was a prominent entry in the races of 1902, also the Cicely 
from England, the Navahoe from America, and the Meulan and 
Belgica from France and Belgium respectively. 

The largest foreign attendance since the inauguration of 
Kiel Week was at the regatta of 1904. Not even at the opening 
of the canal in 1895 had there been such a great number of both 
foreign and German yachts, demonstrating that Kiel Week had 
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become an international affair. The brilliant féte was further 
enhanced by the presence of King Edward VII. Among that 
year’s entries were fifteen American yachts. 

In 1905 one-fifth of the total entries were foreign yachts. 
Prominent among the new cruisers was the yawl-rigged Armgard. 

In 1906 there was not a single American yacht among the 
487 entries, although there were two visitors, the Apache and 
Aphrodite, both of the New York Yacht Club: France, Spain, 
Sweden and Denmark were all represented. The entries also 
included the new sonderklasse yachts, Wannsee and Tilly VIII, 
the latter owned and.sailed by Prince Henry. The men-of- 
war's beats entered numbered 219 and included gigs, cutters, 
pinnaces, and dinghys, racing under sail as well as under oars. 

The regatta of 1907 under the auspices of the Kaiserlicher 
Yacht Club and the North German Regatta Association was one 
of the most successful ever held; the weather conditions, 
although at first unpromising, were ideal; the entries included 
yachts of every class from various countries and the international 
aspect was heightened by the presence of a large fleet of foreign 
warships. 

Following his usual custom, Kaiser Wilhelm officiated and his 
guests aboard the Imperial 
Yacht ‘‘ Hohenzollern”’ in- 
cluded many prominent 
men of international repu- 
tation. Among the Ameri- 
cans entertained by the 
Kaiser were Ambassador 
and Mrs. Charlemagne 
Tower, Rear Admiral Chad- 
wick, Andrew Carnegie, 
Joseph Wharton and 
Lieut. Commander Gib- 
bons. The steam yachts, 
Nahma, Utowanna and 
Wanderer—all of the New 
York Yacht Club—and 
each with parties of en- 
thusiastic Americans, were 
present at the races. 

In the series of races 
for cruising schooners, the 
Meteor, with Kaiser Wil- 
helm at the helm, de- 
feated the Hamburg by 
a very narrow margin— 
therehy winning the Krupp Cup. The American built yacht 
Navahoe—owned by Consul WaAtjen, defeated her old rival 
Comet, winning first prize in her class and also the challenge 
prize for the fastest yacht. 

In the races of the sonderklasse, the creditable perform- 
ances of Wittelsbach II, Tilly X and Angela IV, resolved the 
German yachtsmen to match these three yachts against the 
American yachts in the races for the Kaiser Cup at Kiel in 
August. Tilly X was splendidly handled by Prince Henry, win- 
ning from Angela IV with Crown Prince Wilhelm at the tiller. 

Among the winners in the various classes may be mentioned: 
Adela, Susanne, Commodore, Paula-Tai, Peng-Grii-nan, Glickaif 
III, Kranich II, Midgard and the French yacht Ar-Men. 

‘In no other sport in the world are the prizes of such com- 
paratively insignificant value as in yachting, where honor is the 
object sought. May it always remain so and thereby further 
the interest in navigation.”’ 

The above were the words of the Kaiser at the conclusion 
of a speech delivered at the banquet following the regatta in 
1899 and they voice a sentiment that appeals to all true 
sportsmen,—whether yachtsmen or not. 



































““LADIES’”’ 


DAY AT LARCHMONT. 


Successful American Yacht Clubs—IV 
The Larchmont Yacht Club 


AN ORGANIZATION OF ARGONAUTS AND GENIAL FELLOWS—HOW IT WAS FORMED—ITS POSITION IN THE YACHT- 
ING ANNALS OF THIS COUNTRY—THE GLORIES OF RACE WEEK—SMALL BOAT CLASSES—PROMINENT MEMBERS 


By WILLIAM S. QUIGLEY 


Photographs by James Burton and others 


HEN four amateur sailors trundled ashore from their 
boats anchored in the Horseshoe, off Larchmont Manor, 
on June 20, 1880, none of them suspected that he was 

to be one of the founders of one of the most influential yacht 
clubs of America. Yet that very afternoon the Larchmont 
Yacht Club was organized by them. There is no official record 
as to which of the four conceived the idea of organizing them- 
selves into a club, but the record is clear that somebody said: 

‘Let us form a club and hold a regatta.” 

Within two hours after that, the four members had a dozen 
friends clustered about them on the shore line, and thus was born 
the club whose membership rolls to-day contain the names of 
the better known yachtsmen of America. These four Corin- 
thians were Frank L. Anthony, then owner of the catboat Vivid; 
William C. France, Jr., owner of the jib and mainsail racer 
Cynthia; William S. Alley, owner of the Cruiser and afterward 
owner of the champion sloop Schemer that was built for William 
M. Tweed and Fred W. Flint who had the Nymph. 

It was an informal assembly but before the meeting ended 
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Mr. Flint was appointed a committee of one to secure the lease 
of a nearby boathouse that was owned by the Larchmont Manor 
Company. Within an hour, Mr. Flint had the lease stowed 
away in his port pocket. 

Mr. Alley with Eugene L. Bushe, who had attended the 
meeting, was empowered to draft a constitution and by-laws 
and it is part of the club lore that the two yachtsmen sat up all 
night and presented their work to the club a few hours after 
daylight. That they did the duty in a shipshape and legal 
way is evidenced by the fact that nearly the whole of the original 
constitution and by-laws remains to govern the present organi- 
zation. 

Under the terms of the original document, a five dollar sub- 
scription was asked of each member for annual dues with an 
additional three dollars each for the care of boats. Inside of 
twenty-four hours there were fifty-six applications for member- 
ship and the first regular meeting was held in the leased boat- 
house the day following. At that time Larchmont Harbor was 
better known as Delancey Cove, Flagler Point being on its 
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extreme left and Fleming 
Point on the distant right. 
The boathouse was located 
in the Horseshoe Cove 
within a stone’s throw of 
the present site. 

Twenty members were 
represented at the first 
meeting and the officers 
choosen were Commodore, 
F.C. Fleming; Vice-Com- 
modore, W. C. France, Jr.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Fred 
W. Flint and Measurer, 
W.S. Alley. Mr. Alley an- 
nounced at the meeting 
that he desired to offer a 
pennant-prize for a time 
allowance race among jib 
and mainsail yachts and catboats, and it was for this and 
other prizes that the first regatta was sailed on July sth. The 
starters were: 

SLoops—Viva, 29 feet, 6 inches allowed; Reverie, 25 feet 
g inches, 4m. 30s. allowance; Katie C., 22 feet 11 inches, 7m. 
54S. allowance; Willis, 22 feet 10 inches, 8m. allowance. 

Cat-RiGGED—Meteor, 26 feet 7 inches, allowed; Vivid, 22 feet 
ro inches, 4m. 30s. allowance; Cruiser, 20 feet 10 inches, 6m. 
54S.; allowance; Luella, 17 feet 11 inches, 1om. 
24s. allowance. 

The course was from Horseshoe Cove to 
and around a spar buoy off Matinicock 


Point, L. I., thence to and “—_— 
around a spar buoy off Execu- Mi SAIS , 
tion Rock and to the starting , ; 
line, a distance of twelve nauti- ee 


cal miles. 

Time allowance in those days 
was not reduced to a science as 
now and the time concession ; 
recognized in the opening re- / 
gatta was 1m. 12s. to the i 
foot of mean length. There 
was a wholesail breeze 





SITE OF THE ORIGINAL HEADQUARTERS OF THE CLUB. 
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from the southeast and 
the tide was ebbing when 
the boats were sent away 
at eleven o'clock. Willis 
won in her class in th. 52m. 
and 57s. and Meteor cap- 
tured the prize in the cat- 
boat class. 

So successful was the 
club from the outset that 
in 1881 the initiation fee 
was fixed at $10, the 
annual dues remaining at 
$5, but yacht owners were 
assessed at $5 each yearly 
for the’ upkeep of their 
boats. New members con- 
tinued to come in so rap- 
idly, that within a year 
and a half the club house became too small and a dwelling 
and grounds were renteti from the Fleming estate for $1,500 an- 
nually, one-half of which sum the Larchmont. Manor Company 
agreed to pay. The new quarters had eight dormitories and a 
good sized dining room. 

But even this house had to be abandoned two years later 
because of the enlarged membership roll and on May 1, 1884, the 
club acquired for $5,000 annual rental, four acres of land with 
two dwelling houses and a stable from C, D. Shephard. And, 
finally, in‘: November, 1887, the club purchased from Benjamin 
F. Carver for $100,000 the site it now-has... The money,.was 
raised by subscription and when the club took possessig that 

fall, extensive alterations were begun. There werézeleven, 
acres in the property and on this, commanding a tmagnifi- 
cent view of the Sound, Mr. Carver had built a commodiots 
mansion. To make the building attractive ads a tlubhouse, 
$30,000 had to be spent and a board consisting of Augustin 
Monroe, Francis M. Scott, William Murray, William S. Alley 
and Eugene L. Bushe with Commodore Girard C. W. Lowery, 
as ex-officio, was appointed to superintend the |, work 

of alterations. Since that time over $75,000 more have 

been spent in improving both the house and grounds so 

that the property of the organization exclusive of fur- 
niture has cost over $200,000. 
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Such in brief was the early history of the club. Not even 
the New York Yacht Club which grew into a stout oak from a 
puny acorn has had as triumphant a march as has the club with 
the blue and white flag.’ From eight boats, the fleet of the club’s 
maiden regatta, the gathering of competitors on race days has 
risen to over 100. Last year all numerical records for any 
American club regatta were broken daily during race week. 

The wave of ascendency on which the club has been advanc- 
ing has many other merits, too. One of these is that the best 
sailors the world over belong to the organization. Not fair 
weather tars, mind you, but genuine mossbacks whose every 
finger is a marline spike and whose every hair a rope yarn. Unlike 
some other yachtsmen, they do not wait for the Sabbath of repose 
to fall upon a summer’s sea before they venture upon the deep. 
Even when the day is casting off the slough of Winter and when 
the air is full of sharp teeth that bite the nose, cheeks and 
fingers and when the wind is sobbing a sad dirge to the memory 
of a dead summer, a leafless forest of rope-tangled spars may be 
seen at the anchorage and club Corinthians in oilskins and sou’- 
west ‘‘working topsails’’ are to be found sailing their boats 
with rails awash and bending booms in the hiss and splash of 
the ice-breath waters of the Sound. 

They make good sailors in old Delancey Cove! The type of 
unpaid navigator that chuckles over the crisp winter’s atmos- 
phere when the mark of icy plate hoar is upon everything on 
deck; the kind that is first to sweat a sheet and the last at mess 
when it’s necessary to put tarpaulins even on solferinos and the 
kind of amateur shell back that is never in the way when not 
wanted and never out of the way when wanted. 

What would the Larchmont Yacht Club be without its Rock- 
ing Chair Fleet? A name 
that was given, not insult- 
ingly, to those non-owning 
yacht members who make 
it a custom to gather in 
rocking chairs (the most 
comfortable in the world) 
and criticise the sailing 
qualities of this or that 
boat and the nautical short- 
comings of this or that 
yacht owner. Some jealous minds have had the bad taste to 
refer to the Rocking Chair Fleet as the ‘‘ Knockers’ Brigade,” 
but that is a libel upon many illustrious members of the club 





A TYPICAL “ROCKING CHAIR” SCREED. 
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who believe that fun is the best helmsman and that wisdom 
should be put under sealed hatches. 
The members of the Rocking Chair Fleet do not give a yanko 





VESTIBULE OF THE CLUB. 


spanko for that alleged moral restorer and rectifier—formality— 
and when they rasp bulwarks on the veranda abreast of the 
fluid station, their tongues never mutiny. Now and then 
the fleet members may have 
their own ideas as to the 
proper way of sailing a race 
or handling a boat, but 
usually all are as serene as 
a summer’s morning; and 
that the unwritten law of 
the brotherhood of non- 
combatants is to always 
feel as dry as the lubrica- 
tors of a Collier’s engine is 
a mere detail of existence but a very pleasant detail withal. 

The formation of the Rocking Chair Fleet was not hurriedly 
conceived as in the case of the organization of the club proper. 
A handful of “‘ good fellows’’ were in the habit of collecting each 
afternoon during the Promethean heat days in the starboard or 
west corner of the spacious veranda that faces the expansive lawn 
whose feet are laved by the madcap spray of a dimpling bay. 
It was merely a coincidence that this rendezvous should be 
within 15 feet of the refreshment counter, commonly called a 
bar, and it was another analogy that electric push-buttons should 
be installed within easy reach of the pseudo-tars. It was a breath 
of inspiration that caused a yacht-owner in passifig to say: 

“Hello, Bill. I didn’t know you were a member of the Rock- 
ing Chair Fleet.”’ 

That was the inception of the fleet and the rest were details. 
And in due time it was decided to elect Admiral Gilbert, flag 
officer, W. S. Alley, who was officially designated Pooh-Bah, as 
fleet captain and the late Augustin Monroe, because of his being 
chairman of the house committee, as “‘janitor.’’ It was not for 
some time after, that the club as a body formally recognized the 
Rocking Chair Fleet but the crew was such an important one 
that official recognition had to come and the rendezvous on the 
veranda of the members of the fleet became known as “Station 
No. I.” 

It is not every member of the club who is able to gain admis- 
sion into the chairship’s company. Many yacht owners have 
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tried and failed. Unless one can spin a yarn well, resemble a real 
care-for-naught when he casts anchor in a chair and be able to 
withstand the glove-fitting allusions of those about him he can 
never hope to get within the charmed circle. The lucky candidate 
must bring to the anchorage no cargo of complaints when he is 
in a close hitch, and in everything, including the singing of a good 
song, he has to be on board before the gangplank is drawn. 

To belong to the Rocking Chair Fleet it is not necessary that 
one should not be a sailor but “‘dry cobs’”’ are preferred. Still 
there are a number of members who enjoy getting afoul of the 
slushpot and the tar bucket and who, in acquiring knowledge of 
everything that lies between the knight head and the sternpost, 
have cultivated voices resembling hoarse steam sirens, so full of 
fog and sea brine do they seem. These are the ones who are 
‘“‘rigged”’ the most by those who know naught about “ plowing 
the great salt field that is never sown.”’ 

It must not from all this nonsense be grasped that the yacht- 
ing interests of the Larchmont Club are neglected. Nothing 
could be further from the truth than that. The Rocking Chair 
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up or down the Sound sees a sight that he can never forget. 

Race Week is peculiar to the club, as are many other functions 
originated and developed at Larchmont. It took the place of 
the annual cruise which, while pleasant enough, was not at all 
original. At the same time many of the racing skippers had all 
they wanted of cruising on the port to port jaunt of the New 
York Yacht Club Cruise. And so the week of racing was devised 
and put into effect. There are usually races on four days for 
yachts of all classes, large and small, and on other days races 
for specified classes, although on each day there are several 
events between yachts of various ratings that are well worth 
seeing. ; 

It is all good, hard racing, but when night comes the work of 
the day is forgotten in the joys that follow dinner. A great 
many prominent actors belong to the club, one or more play- 
wrights, musicians, singers and what not. To them falls the duty 
of providing entertainment to their tarry brothers, and they do 
it just as enthusiastically as the sailing members enter upon 
their races. 





FLEET OF YACHTS AT ANCHOR IN THE HARBOR, A SCENE PECULIAR TO LARCHMONT. 


Fleet, ‘‘ Ladies’ Day,” and all that sort of thing are mere side 
issues, and the Larchmont yachtsman will be quick to tell you 
so if you fall into the error of believing that the yachting game 
is not played through all the joys of good fellowship, the laugh- 
ter, light and cheer, to the limit. 

There has never been a season when the owners of the largest 
and swiftest yachts have not been glad to enter their yachts in 
the regattas of this organization, while in the small boat classes 
the club stands, one might say, as a patron. Last season in the 
various races of Race Week, more than two hundred small 
yachts of sizes ranging from the little “‘bugs’’ to the New York 
Yacht Club thirty-footers crowded to the Sound. The word 
crowded is used advisedly. No other term can be used to 
describe the appearance which the waters off the club house 
presented last July when the “‘little fellows’’ put out to the 
starting line. 

The white sails, dozens, scores of them, shut out the blue of 
the waters as clouds shroud the skies, and when the craft are 
far flung on their various courses the casual tourist going 


Plays are written especially for the occasion and features are 
introduced such as audiences who pay for their seats in the 
theatre can never see. 

Secure as a harbor buoy is the Larchmont Yacht Club. Its 
reputation is made. Pick up the club records and look at the 
honor names—Caldwell H. Colt, Edmund Blunt, Ralph N. Ellis, 
Hugh D. Auchinclose, Harry M. Gillig, Augustus W. Mott, the 
Sandersons, Oswald and Harold A., W. Gould Brokaw, Royal 
Phelps Carroll, C. Oliver Iselin, Woodbury Kane, Gouveneur 
Kortright, William Butler Duncan, Jr., Archibald Rogers, 
M. Roosevelt Schuyler, Latham A. Fish, J. Rogers Maxwell, 
Clarence A. Postley, Ernest Staples, Newberry D. Thorne, Lloyd 
Phoenix, Dr. John M. Woodbury, George J. Gould, Augustus 
Hemenway, Edward Kelly, Percy Chubb, Morton F. Plant, 
Wm. L. Brooks, Edwin D. Morgan, J. Norton Winslow, William 
Whitlock, Thomas P. Fiske, Joseph P. Earle, August Belmont, 
and so many others high up in the yachting scroll that one 
wanders back to the days of the Montauk, the Fenny, the Daunt- 
less, the Bedouin and the Gracie. 














INGOMAR AND QUEEN-——TWELVE YACHTS OF AN AGGREGATE COST OF NEARLY HALF A MILLION DOLLARS ROUND THE STAKE WITHIN FIVE 
MINUTES OF ONE ANOTHER. 


Résumé of June Races 


Photographs by F. A. Walter and James Burton 


Editor’s Note.—It is the intention of Yachting throughout the season to print the results of races of the preceding four weeks. 


We have endeavored to cover all parts of the country and we believe we have done this in an adequate way. 


Clubs whose races 


do not appear here may have the omission remedied in succeeding months, if they will be so good as to forward Results. 


KNICKERBOCKER YACHT CLUB, 
ANNUAL REGATTA. 


SLOOPS 40-FOOT CLASS—START, 2.10 
COURSE, 12 MILES. 
Wind Southeast—fresh. 
Elapsed 
Finish. Time. 
» k- & h. mm, * @ 
Gardenia...... 3 48 06 rt 38 06 


N. Y. ¥. C. 30-FOOT CLASS-——START, 2.15 
COURSE, 12 MILES. 


Sena are 3 56 28 I 41t 28 
Adelaide eS atida 3 Ss? 53 t 36 51 
Ee $ a5 I 40 54 
pS PEARS Sey Be zs 40. .38 
pS Ee 3 56 03 I 41 03 
RACEABOUT CLASS—START, 2.25——-COURSE, 
10 MILES 
Pretty Quick... 4 07 23 I 42 233 
Busy Bee...... 4 20 46 I 55 46 
Rascal III..... 4 o9 20 I 44 20 


Jolly Roger... .Did not finish. 
HANDICAP CLASS, FIRST DIVISION—START, 


2.30—COURSE, I0 MILES. 
: | pean ee s gi 
Thelema....... ‘ es = I 52 28 
Naiad.. zt s2 56 
Corrected | “ite Thdle ma, 1.49.49; 
Naiad, 1.50.17. 

HANDICAP CLASS, SECOND DIVISION 
START, 2.30—COURSE, 10 MILES. 
Kenosha....... 4 28 42 z 58 42 
KenoshalIl.... 4 38 a1 2 o8 21 
Soe = Mielke 4 39 39 2 09 39 
Monsoon....... 4 29 35 I 59 35 
Mile. Modiste | 4 35 46 2 0s 46 
Rascal . at 4 23. 23 I 55 13 

Corrected | Time—Monsoon, 1.54.38; 


Kenosha, 1.50.38; Mlle. Modiste, 1.58.51. 


LARCHMONT 21-FOOT CLASS-——START, 2.35 . 


COURSE, 10 MILES. 


Dorothy I........ d not finish. 

Vaquero....... 4 48 10 2 13 10 
ciner sich okce 4 so 12 2 15 ‘12 
SLOOPS, 18-FOOT CLASS—START, 2.40 


COURSE I0 MILES. 

5 04 50 2 24 50 

‘ 52 55 2 12 55 

MANHASSET BAY ONE DESIGN CLASS— 
START, 2.40-—COURSE, I0 MILES. 





Ahoy....... ons | G6. 2 24 41 
Arizona....... 5 12 30 2 32 20 
NEW ROCHELLE ONE DESIGN, CLASS— 


START, 2.40-—-COURSE, 10 MILES 
Mischief....... 5 24 20 2 44 20 
MANHASSET BAY Y. C. ‘‘BUG” CLASS 
A pease 2. ner gge 5 MILES. 

agen « Io 6449 I 3° 49 

; I 12 40 

Seemeeic... 3 58 30 tr 18 30 
Big Bug....... 4 oo 0o8 r 20 08 


AMERICAN Y. C. DORY CLASS—START, ‘2.50 
COURSE, 5 MILES. 


eae 
Faraway....... : , aery 
SPECIAL 27-FOOT CLASS—START, 2.35 
COURSE, 13 MILES. 
Meudon....... ? ie Ga 2 00 13 


FIRST RACE OF SEAWANAHAKA-CORINTHIAN 
YACHT CLUB SERIES FOR 1I5-FOOT SLOOPS. 
START, 3.34. 


Elapsed 
Finish. Time. 
Sabrina........ 5 4° 40 2 06 40 
DE ccs 8) 48 48 2 OF 42 
Grayling...... = ae. ts 2 o8 15 
Thelema.,..... 5 42 55 2 08 55 
ATLANTA YACHT CLUB, ANNUAL 
REGATTA. 


SLOOPS, CLASS J-——SPECIAL PRIZE——START, 
11,09 A.M—COURSE, 26 MILES 


Elapsed 
Finish. Time. 
i om, ss. h. m. s. 
Effort. . ve 3 57 16 4 87 16 
MS 5 ¢:év5 de 06 «(O: 5 06 oF 
Corrected Time —Neola, 5.06.01; Effort, 
4-55.26. 

SLOOPS, CLASSES J AND K—START, I1.00 
A.M.--COURSE, 26 MILES 
Istalena....... 3 59 O7 4 39 o7 
Ds ee ceeds 3 57 16 4 $7 6 
WOES 6 o-6 06'S 4 06 oF 5 06 oF 
Corrected Time—lIstalena, 4.53.37; 


Effort, 4.55.26; Neola, 5.06.01. 
SCHOONERS-~START, I1.10 A.M.—COURSE, 


26 MILES. 
eee 4 40 25 5 3° 25 
Eclipse. . Sy, a 6 o4 I5 
Corrected Time—Lasca, 5. 30.25; Eclipse, 
5.36.50. 
saat <adann. 11.20 A.M.—COURSE, 17% 
MILES 
Lotowana...... 4 OO 12 4 4° 12 
Sakana........ I 4 23 «42 


4 4 
Sakana did et | go'the right course. 
SLOOPS, CLASS P-—~START, I1.25 A.M. 
COURSE, 17%4 MILES 
9 3 14 26 3 49 26 
1ana......... 3 37 43 4 12 43 
Corrected Time-—Sue, 3.49.26; Miana, 
4.12.23. 
SLOOPS, CLASS Q-~START, 11.30 A.M. 
COURSE, 1544 MILES 


Soya.:........ 3 4 O7 3 44 0O7 
aes SR 3 a2 OS 3 52 O§ 
ingt-trois..... 3 22 23 2 §2 2323 


SLOOPS, CLASS Q-—-START, 11.35 A.M. 
COURSE, 1544 MILES 
Gunda......... 3 34 59 3 59 59 
Bensonhurst... 3 39 41 4 0% 4! 


N. Y. Y. C. RACE FOR SPRING CUPS. 


SCHOONERS, CLASS B—START, 12.27 
COURSE, 194 MILES 
Elapsed 
Finish. Time. 
m. s. h. m. s. 
Ingomar....... 3 40 I9 3 %t3 29 
SLOOPS, 57 TO 63 FEET, CLASS J—COURSE, 
194 MILEs. 
Ee 3 50° o9 3 08 32 
Rs 5 We.s, 9 ‘ 93 43 3 2I 43 
Irolita... 43 30 29 


Start— Effort, a Boy aie were 4 12.42.00 
Irolita, 12. 
Corrected Ti Time—Effort, 3.02.12; Neola, 
3-16.45; Irolita, 3.24.14. 
SLOOPS, 48 TO 57 FEET, CLASS K—START, 
12.45 P.M.—COURSE, 194 MILES 


Istalena....... 4 es +39 3 20 57 
5 SR 4 ©7 24 3 22 24 
Winsome. ..... °7 «#449 3 22 49 

Corrected a 3.20.57; 


Aurora, 3.22.13; Winsome, 3.22.38. 
SLOOPS, 33 TO 40 FEET, CLASS M—START, 
12.50 P.M.—COURSE, 194 MILES 
Gardenia...... 4 20 I5 a: a 
N. Y. Y¥. C. 30-FOOTERS—START, 12.55 


—COURSE, 194 MILES 

Adelaide II.... 4 46 11 3 5% WY 
pS SRT ee 3 §2 O7 
eS, 4 49 I!t > 66 32 
re s =e. 3 59 2 
ee 4 S54 51% SS. 3 
PRUE weccvce Ch. 96 3 59 56 
OO ee 58 4 35 

The winners were—Ingomar, Effort, 


Istalena, Gardenia and Adelaide II. 
SNE Ber wee CLUB 
SLOOP CLASS P, 22 nem 27 PEET—START, 3.05 
COURSE, 9.6 MILES 


Elapsed 
Finish. Time. 
a. ee h. m. s. 

SR eh oo elardes 4 38 33 Zz 33 33 
OS See 4 41 49 I 36 49 
Hyperion...... 4 56 12 3 47 $8 

Corrected ‘tue ben, 1.33.33; Sakana, 
1.33.47; Hyperion, 1.47.31. 


SLOOP CLASS Q, 18 TO 22 FEET—START, 3.01 
COURSE, 9.6 MILES 


OO csces cs 0 Oe. U6 z s¢- 38 
<r; - SC ae 4 §0 «€s I 40 45 
-° @, $2 59 z 42 59 

bee trouble. @- $s §t S- 4s. $8 


SLOOP CLASS Q, SPECIAL—START, 3.15 
COURSE, 8 MILES 
Ondas......... : 
Careless....... 10 656 I 55 56 
Corrected Time—Ondas, 1.49.39; Care- 
less, 1.55.36. 
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SLOOP CLASS R, UNDER 15 FEET—START. 
3: 2s8*—cou RSE, 8 MILES 


 ) Seer 5 5 o5 xr 40 OS 
Gunda.. Leas a ee r 40 38 
Blue Bill.. - § 6 57 » gs sf 


The winners were: 

Class P—Sue beat Sakana 14 seconds and 
Hyperion 13 minutes 58 seconds. Class 
Q—Soya beat Joy, 3 minutes 30 seconds; 
Spider, 5 minutes 44 seconds; More Trouble 
8 minutes 36 seconds. Class Q special— 
Ondas beat Careless 5 minutes 57 seconds. 
Class Re—M. & F. beat Gunda 33 seconds, 
and Blue Bill, 1 minute 52 seconds. 


BROOKLYN YACHT CLUB, SPRING 
REGATTA. 


SLOOPS, CLASS 8, 22 TO 27 FEET—START, 
3-05.—COURSE, 10.5 MILES 

Elapsed 

Finish. Time. 
h. m. s. h. m. s. 
Eee 47 22 t 42 32 
Sakana. 4 42 zr 50 42 
Corrected Veins — Gee, 1.42.22; Sakana, 


1.45-50. 
SLOOPS, CLASS Q, 
3.10—COURSE, 


18 TO 22 FEET—START, 
10.5 MILES 


Joy FA SP 4 58 10 1 48 10 
Ms ciel avn . oo ae I 49 4! 
More Trouble.. 5 04 24 I 54 24 
Vingt-trois.. 5 06 10 I 56 10 
it avectcss <  O Be Disabled. 

SLOOPS, CLASS Q, SPECIAL—START, 3.15 

COURSE, 8 MILES 

DMEM ccccicss, fee @ i 45 28 
Careless....... ; or “4 rt 46 38 
Spots.. ‘ 1 48 39 


Corrected SE 1 1.45.28; Care- 


less, 1.46.18; Spots, 1.47.08. 


SLOOPS, CLASS S, LIPTON CUP CLASS 
START, a Ree 8 MILES. 
Bensonhurst . 5 «I 56 tr 46 56 
FF 2 Se i: a! zs 48 31 
Gunda.. es I 5r o9 
CLASS X, DORIES—START 3-35—-COURSE, 
4 MILES. 
pO ee 4 38 36 I 03 36 
Us oc-wGns< ate ‘9 o* 2 $s 


FIRST RACE OF CRESCENT ATH- 
LETIC CLUB DORIES FOR HACKETT 
CUP. 

RACE FOR M. KNOX HACKETT CUP—START, 
2.45—COURSE, 4 MILES. 


Elapsed. 
Finish. Time. 
h. m. s. bs m8 
Ne 4 OF 45 r 22 45 
unkey....... > mo r 29 25 
New Moon..... 4 2m 2% r 36 24 
i esses 4 22 00 I 36 00 

















ieee! a Saar CLUB REGATTA 
R SMALL BOATS. 

SLOOPS, CLASS Q. 18 TO 22 FEET—START. 
3-15——COURSE, 8 MILES. 


Elapsed 
Finish. Time. 
m. Ss. boa & 
Eee 4 32 54 I 17 54 
lb irate ope a 4 33 29 rt 18 29 
ingt-trois..... 4 36 08 rt 21 o8 


SLOOPS, CLASS S. UNDER I5 FEET—START, 
3.20—COURSE, 8 MILES 
EEE - 4 50 56 1 30 56 
ee 4 St 45 I 31 45 
ATLANTIC YACHT CLUB REGATTA 

FOR SMALL BOATS 


SLOOPS, CLASS P, 22 TO 27 FEET-——START, 
3-05.——-COURSE, 12 MILES 


Elapsed 
Finish. Time. 
= ae * h. m. s. 
vers, a 3 07 08 
Miana. . 6 26 50 3 2m 50 
Corrected Time—Sue, 3.07.08; Miana, 
3.21.50. 


SLOOPS—CLASS Q. 18 TO 22 FEET—START, 
3-10-—COURSE, 12 MILES 


SS aR 6 21 o9 s st @& 
Pcs cwsvcvens 6 2I 42 3 Ir 42 
re 6 23 54 3 13 54 

Vingt-trois. 3 16 23 


6 26 23 
. Did not finish. 


More Trouble. 





SLO 


OPS FOLLOWING SCHOONERS AROUND WINDWARD MARK 


SLOOPS, CLASS Q, SPECIAL—START, 3.15 
COURSE, 8 MILES 


ee 
Careless...... 


Corrected Time—Spots, 2.44. 


‘ OI oO5 2 06 O5 
- 6 04 22 2 49 22 
°o3 0 «38 2 48 38 

3 Care- 


less, 2.48.18; Ondas, 2.49.22. 


SLOOPS, CLASS 


S, UNDER 15 FEET——START, 


3-25——COURSE, 8 MILES 
an 0 


+? eee o2 31 2 37 32 
eae 6 o7 24 2 48 24 
Blue Bill.......6 120 33 2 45 33 
a wwe e boc 6 03 4! Disq. 
DORIES, CLASS Z—START, 3.35—-COURSE, 
4 MILES. 
Ace 4 56 50 I 2m 50 
a: - § oF 40 zt gs 40 
ee PEE AS 5 08 3t s 8 ses 
Cherub. r 34 48 


: 9 48 
The winners were Sue, Spider, Spots, 


M. & F. and 


ace. 


LARCHMONT SPRING REGATTA. 


SCHOONERS, 
cou 


Ingomar..... 
SLOOPS, CLASS 


Effort 
Neola 
Irolita 
SLOOPS, CLASS 


Winsome... 
Isthalena..... 
Aurora. 
SLOOPS, CLASS 


Gardenia 


N. Y¥. Y. C. 30- 


CLASS B—START, 11.55 
RSE, 18144 MILES. 
Elapsed 
Finish. Time. 
h. m. s. 


a. a 
. Lid not finish. 


J—START, 12.00—COURSE, 

9% MILES. 

: co «6218 3 oo 18 
°9 645 3 29 45 

Lisabled. 

K—START, 12.05—COURSE, 

9% MILES. 

2 59 59 2 54 59 

of i. ae 2 54 18 

3 °F 04 3 4 4 

M—START, 12.07——-COURSE, 

9% MILEs. 

3 os 52 2 58 52 


FOOT CLASS-——START, 12.10 


—COURSE, 9% MILES. 


ae 
Adelaide...... 
MEE 5556 as 


Se 


Atair ead 
a” eee 
RACEABOUT CL 


Pretty Quick.. 


Rascal 


Chinook....... 
Tomboy....... 









Ss 2.38 s-: ee 
3 20 I9 3 10 I9 
3 16 14 3 o6 14 
3 af & S 8§ %§ 
3 2st so 3 Ir 20 
_2. 3s ee 3 2 % 
ASS—START, I12.15——COURSE, 
II MILES 
3. se 22 $ ws 
3 57 5S oF 
3 25 3 88 OF 
3 12 3 12 





HANDICAP CLASS-—FIRST DIVISION-—START, 
12.20-—-COURSE, II MILES 


Marguerite..... 3 32 44 3 12 44 
Thelema.... 5.37 45 S .tF $6 
Little Peter.... 3 33 53 - 2. oe 
Tanya.. ; 3 35 24 Disa. 


HANDICAP CLASS-——SECOND DIVISION 
is START, 12.25-—COURSE, II MILES. 


Busy Bee - 3 37 «40 3 12 40 
olly Roger 4 o2 28 3 37 328 
ascal ; a a 3 26 44 

Howdy. s Bp “ae 3 28 23 


HANDICAP CLASS 
12.30-—-COURSE, II MILES. 





S-——THIRD DIVISION-—START, 


Mile. Modiste 4 17 48 4° a 
Monsoon. . Did not Finish 

SOE Bisse & OS 3 37 24 
Montauk . 4 16 o9 3 46 o9 
Kenosha... 3 56 52 3 26 52 
SLOOPS, CLASS Q-—START, 12.35——COURSE, 

II MILES. 

Dorothy.......3 50 27 3 IS 27 
Capsicum Did not finish. 

Saetta.. 3 51 o8 3 16 o8 
Ogeemah 4 18 o9 3 43 o9 


LARCHMONT ONE DESIGN CLASS-——START, 
12.35~—COURSE, II MILES. 


Houri ics a an ee 3 29 46 
Vaquero.... 4 o2 38 a 
Dorothy 4 18 34 3 43 34 
Follette 4.38 Be 3 36 12 


MANHASSET BAY Y. C. SLOOPS-——START, 
12.40-—-COURSE, II MILES. 





Chichiober 4 33 06 3 55 06 

Arizona 4 27 23 3 47 2 

CLASS R, SLOOPS—START, 12.40--COURSE, 
II MILES 

Hun 4 22 30 Ss «2s 3 

Hamburg..... 4 21 35 . 28 29 

CLASS R, CATBOATS—START, 12.40——-COURSE 
II MILES. 

5 éoneck a ae. oe . 

Thelema — CU 3 41 13 

EEéecasce OO. a 3 48 28 

HUGUENOT Y. C. LARKS—START, 12.40 
—— 5% MILES. 
Kazaza... ~“S* g 25 te 


Crosspatch . ‘Dia not finish. 
Winners—Effort, Isthalena, Alera, Rascal 
III, Marguerite, Busy Bee, Kenosha, 
Dorothy, Vaquera, Arizona, Hamburg. 
Thelema, Kazaza, Skeeter and Faraway 











N. Y. Y. C. ANNUAL REGATTA 
SCHOONERS, CLASS B-—-COURSE, 20% 
MILES 

Zlapsed 

Finish Time. 

m. s&s h. m. s 

Queen ; ; = os 3 +4 4° 
Ingomar... 22 
Start—Queen, 4 ‘7 28: » ee 2.10.31 


Corrected Time—Queen, 3-33-50; 
Ingomar, 3.35.23. 


SCHOONERS, CLASS D-—COURSE, 20% MILES 
Eclipse 6° 26: @ 3 59 49 
Start—2.16.41. 
SLOOPS, CLASS J, 57 TO 68 FEET-—COURSE, 
20% MILES 


Effort 5 53 43 3 28 14 
Irolita. . . 6 03 0% 3 37 o83 
Neola Did not finish. 

Weetamoe 6 o1 °9 3 34 o9 


Start—Effort, 2.25.29; Irolita, 2.26.04; 
Neola, 2.26.20; Weetamoe, 2 27.00. 
Corrected Time—Effort, 3.21.37; Irolita 
3.30.31; Weetamoe, 3.29.13 
SLOOPS, CLASS K, 48 TO 57 FEET——START, 
2.30——COURSE, 20% MILES. 


Aurora 5 57 53 , a: 
Winsome 5 55 07 2: 2 ee 
Isthalena 5 57 28 3 27 38 


Corrected Time—Winsome, 


3-24.55; 
Aurora, 3.27.41; 


Isthalena, 3.27.28 





EFFORT CARRYING AWAY HER TOPMAST IN RUN FROM GREENWICH TO MORRIS COVE. 
(103) 
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SLOOPS, CLASS M, 33 TO 40 FEET—COURSE 
20% MILES—START, 2.35. 


Gardenia...... . m 38 3 34 38 
Kestrel. . 12 3 37 12 
Corrected ‘Pama andebdé: 3-34.38; 


Kestrel, 3.37.02. 


N. Y¥. Y¥. C. 30-FOOTERS-—START, 2.40 


COURSE, 20% MILES. 

pO See 6 38 26 3 58 26 
Minx.- 6. 22: 200.2 ° 37 240 
co. 6 34 24 3 54 24 
Oe Sees 6 37 o5 3-37.83 
Adelaide eh eure 6 40° 21 4 00 2t 

Pintail........ 6 47 50 4.07 § 

pt. Sees 6 38 38 3.38 3 

BENNETT CUPS FOR SCHOONERS. 
apsed Corrected 
Time. Time. 

Be 6, mr a: 
Ques Sct TES: 3 34.40 3.33 3° 
SUnee........ 8 Se 2 3. 3° o9 
Ingomar...... 3 35 23 3°35 33 

BENNETT CUP FOR SLOOPS. 

ee a, Sa” 3. 23 $2 
BS 6 «8% 6302 5 ..-S8; 04 2 Bd 14 
The winners were Queen, clipse, 
Effort, Winsome, Gardenia and Alera. 


Eclipse and Alera won the Bennett Cups. 


FIRST RACE OF SEAWANHAKA 
YACHT CLUB TWO DAYS REGATTA. 


N. ¥. Y. C., 30-FOOTERS—START, 3.10. 
lapsed 
‘ Finish. Time. 
Ss areca ¢ 8k oe 7 44 «50 4 34 50 
MRS 6 eb d 0-0 7 §t 30 4. a8: 30 
Adelaide...... 7 58 06 4 48 06 
Phryne........ 8 08. 47 4 §8 o7 
De eee Did not finish. 
Baneai......... Did not finish. 
SLOOPS, 27 AND 22 FOOTERS, START, 3.15. 
ES Oo 0 “oe . oe ia 4 4° I9 
DNR 6 oe kee Did not finish. 
Capsicum...... Did not finish. 


n the second race Queen beat Ingomar 
by 2 minutes 41 seconds. Neola and 
Irolita were the only starters in the 
60-foot class of sloops, and the former won, 
as the latter did not try to finish the race, 
she was so far behind. In the new 57- 
foot class, Aurora beat Isthalena by 1 
minute 34 seconds, and Winsome by more 
than 30 minutes. Winners in other 
classes were as follows: Carlita, Vaquero, 
Sue, Pretty Quick, owdy, Huntress, 
Flicker,, Bat and Tautog. The wind 
was light at the start, but an hour later 
it came out strong, and held to the end 
of the regatta. 

MARINE AND FIELD CLUB—FIRST 
CHAMPIONSHIP RACE OF GRAVES- 
END BAY CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


SLOOPS AND YAWLS, CLASS C-—START, 3.05; 
COURSE 10.5 NAUTICAL MILES. 


Elapsed 
Finish. Time. 
h. m. s. a eee 
Sakana........ 4 §9 2! I 54 21 
UPR RRPE 5 o9 40 2 04 40 
Hyperion...... 5 17 57 2 12 57 
Corrected Time—Sakana, 1.54.21; 


Miana, 2.01.43; yperion, 2.12.14 


SLOOPS, CLASS Q-—START, 3.10—COURSE, 
10.5 NAUTICAL MILES. 
EG 5 04 o9 I 54 o9 
1p” Veer eres 5 04 35 I 54 35 

ore Trouble.. 5 o8 54 1 58 54 
Peete es er 2. Se. 46 


SLOOPS, Q SPECIAL CLASS—START, 
COURSE, 8 MILES. 
NOE fe. oo 450 a O34 oe oa 


SSA are ei 4; 59 57. I 44 57 
GS cs i534 id not finish. 


3-15 


YACHTING 


SLOOPS, LIPTON CUP CLASS——START, 3.25 
COURSE, 8 MILES. 


ICT 5 10 It §° 48 Es 
ee. eee 5 10 19 I 45 19 
Blue Bell...... S25. 26 I 50 26 
RR se eS a: 
Bensonhurst... Disabled. 


GRAVESEND DORIES——START, 3.35——COURSE, 


4 MILES. 
0 ee 6° 4g. 36 tr 06 16 
RS 4 50° 30 a te 
Cherub 4 5° 40 I 4%5::40 


BROOKLYN YACHT CLUB, ANNUAL 
REGATTA. 


SLOOPS AND YAWLS—CLASS P—START, 
1I.25—-COURSE, 174% NAUTICAL MILES. 
Elapsed 
Finish. ime. 
-m. s. Die (a 
GG ends Oo vee 4 o8 12 a oe oe 
Sere —_ =) 4: 84. 30 
La Cubana.... 5 09 47 S$: 44 4? 
ae 30 5 54 30° 
Hyperion. . bia 2 not finish. 
Corrected Time—Sue, 4.43.12; Sakana, 


4.49.17; Guide, 5.53.05; La Cubana, no 


measurements given. 
SLOOPS—CLASS Q—START, I1.30—COURSE, 
15 NAUTICAL MILES. 


Vingt-trois.... 4 37 55 S$ oF 8s 
oya 4 48 16 5 18 16 
a 4 49 %4 5 19 04 
MC brate nea 4 §6 22 5 26 22 
SLOOPS—Q, SPECIAL CLASS—START, 11.35 
COURSE, I§5 NAUTICAL MILES. 
RE Soc ee SS 5 26 45 
CE eaves. ae O89 5 28 os 
BRS sew 80's 5 13 50 s 38 sgs0 
Careless....... 5 2I O5 . £6 68 

Corrected Time—Truant, 5.25.38; On- 


das, 5.28.05; Spots, 5.35.59 and Careless, 

5.45.28. 

SLOOPS—CLASS S—START, 11.40—COURSE, 
15 NAUTICAL MILES. 


Bensonhurst. 4 52 15 28 os 
Saar 5 ©5 00 5 25 00 
SRR 5 15 20 5 35 20 
EEE 5 18 35 5 38 35 
Blue Bell...... 5 25 00 5 45 00 
DORIES—CLASS X—START, I1.45—COURSE, 
6 MILES. 

cSt cee 2 37 of 2 52 OS 
— Beek naw ss 2 40 O7 2 55 0O7 

eeawe....... © 40 @ 2 55 03 
"ER 2 4 44 2 56 44 
Cheseb........ 3 68.6 2 56 46 


SCHOONERS—CLASS C AND BELO W—START, 
II. 15——COURSE, ms NAUTICAL MILES. 


Tammany..... 17 02 7 02 o2 

Shamrock..... Did not finish. 

SLOOPS—CLASS M—START, I1.20—COURSE, 
26 MILES. 

RE : 54 20 7 34 20 

Oe or 50 “oe ee 

Ondawa....... Disabled 


BRISTOL YACHT CLUB OCEAN RACE 
TO MONTAUK POINT 
Racing Class—Little Rhody, 14.59.05; 
Corrected Time—Bombino, 17.02.37; Nut- 
meg, 18.29.57; Priscilla, 17.26.50; Peri II., 
21.29.16. 
Cruising Class—Sagamore, 20.46.57. 
BERGEN BEACH YACHT CLUB RACE 
FOR COMMODORE CUP. 


CABIN SLOOPS—CLASS B—START, 12.00 
COURSE, 8 MILES. 
Elapsed Corrected 
Time. Time. 
Baby Roger... © 15 15 I 10 50 
Sparrow....... 3 22 1! 1 22 41 


LIPTON CUP SLOOP GUNDA. 


CABIN CATBOATS——CLASS C-——START, 12.02 


COURSE, 8 MILES. 
Eek ee ee ae Z ar 320 
a Did not finish. 
OPEN CATBOATS—GLASS D—START, 
COURSE, 8 MILES. 


12.04 


a Did not finish. 
HARLEM YACHT CLUB, HANDICAP 
RACE. 

Elapsed Corrected 
‘ime. ime. 

: = ae hi m Ss. 
Katherine... .. I 32 40 i mr 28 
Widgeon...... IT I 12 06 
Waunita...... 1 30 55 I 16 o1 
Bedouin....... 1 20 17 I 20 17 
MOOG, kc 6 oS “eee a T+ 26.62 
INDIAN HARBOR YACHT CLUB RACE 

TO MORRIS COVE. 

SCHOONERS, 90 FEET—COURSE, 35 MILES. 
Elapsed 
Start. Finish. Time. 
hms. h:m.-s. h.'m.'s. 

Invader.... 2 10 30 Not timed. 

Endymion.. 2 15 oo Not timed. 
SCHOONERS—S8o0 FEET—COURSE, 35 MILES. 
Seneca..... 2.23 36 § 35 48 3 14 12 
SCHOONERS—70 FEET—COURSE, 35 MILES. 
Dervish.... 2 30 57 6 02 49 3 31 52 
Loyal...... 23145 60749 3 35 55 
Eclipse.... . 23207 605 29 3 33 22 
Venona.. 32 11 6 48 56 4 16 45 

Corrected "“Siene—Relines. 3.28.12; 


Loyal, 3.31.09. 
SLOOPS—68 FEET—COURSE, 35 MILES. 


Neola...... 2 28 00 5 41 22 3 13 22 

Effort 2 27 24 Disabled. 
SLOOPS—57 FEET—COURSE, 35 MILES. 

Istalena.... 2 27 35 5 40 13 3 12 38 
insome... 2 25 24 5 38 30 3 13 06 


Corrected Time—Winsome, 3.12.49. 
SLOOPS—48 FEET—COURSE, 35 MILES. 


Kestrel.... 2 42 02 7 OF 25 4 31 25 
Eleanora. 2 41 04 706 00 4 36 00 
Athlone.... 2 25 32 6 22 14 3 56 42 
SLOOPS—33 FEET—COURSE, 35 MILES. 
— as 235 24 735 05 459 41 
eggy.... #33 38 737 CO § OF By 
Wahtawah.. 2 36 22 7 52 21 5 i5 Sg 
SLOOPS—27 FEET—COURSE, 35 MILES. 
Regina..... 2 37 04 7 47 32 5 10 28 
Sue... 236 46 737 50 § OL o4 
Capsicum... 2 37 46 Not timed. 


SLOOPS—30 FEET—CLASS (N. Y. Y. C.) 
COURSE, 35 MILES. 


Banzal.. 235 09 757 20 5§ 22 11 
Alera... 23615 75216 5§ 16 o1 
Minx. . 235 18 7 51 58 5 16 40 

The winners were Seneca, Eclipse, 
Neola, Istalena, Athione, Joker, Sue and 


Alera. 
NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB CRUIS- 
ING ecentin * YORK TO BLOCK 
Okee crossed the finish line at 4.06.00. 
Her, elapsed time for the distance was 
28 hours and 26 minutes. She was 
alloweG 3.47.47, and her corrected time 
was 24.38.13, and as only a half dozen 
boats received a larger allowance, she 
was an easy winner. Bobtail was second, 
with 25.52.05, and Little Peter third, with 
25.57.00. Vingt-trois was fourth, with 
25.57.13. These four yachts won the 
prizes offered for the race proper. 


AUGUST, 1907 


NEW ROCHELLE YACHT CLUB AN- 
NUAL REGATTA. 


SLOOPS—CLASS S——START, 12.15, COURSE, 
21% MILES. 


Elapsed 
Finish. ime. 

os h. m. s. 
eres oo a 3 34 9 
Se 3:47 133 3 32 %3 
N. Y. ¥. C.—30-FOOT, ONE DESIGN CLASS 
START, 12.30—COURSE, 15% MILES. 
SP 3 sr 18 3 21 18 
Adelaide...... 4 oo 08 3 30 o8 
Bamzai.......4 07 57 ee. oe 
eee: 3 56 06 3 26 0o6 
eros oe a 3 28 33 
| ER ee way oe | 3 26 55 
Pintail........ 4 ©o2 38 3 32 38 


RACEABOUT CLASS—START, I12.40—COURSE, 
10% MILES. 
Pretty Quick... 2 53 43 2 3 43 
Tember......+ 8.34. 48 2 14 45 
LARCHMONT Y. C.—-20-FOOT CLASS—START, 
12.40—COURSE, 10% MILES. 


Follette....... 3 2: 26 2 41 26 
MUSES cc eces’ J. 88% 2 32 o9 
Vaquero...... 3 o9 58 2 29 58 


HANDICAP CLASS—FIRST DIVISION—START, 
12.40—COURSE, 10% MILES. 


, ea 3 00 52 2 20 §2 
Marguerite.... 3 or I1 2 ar 1 
Thelema...... 3 35 42 Disabled. 
HANDICAP CLASS——-SECOND DIVISION 

START, 12.45—-COURSE, 104% MILES. 

Busy Bee..... 3 07 13 2 22 13 
EE, «ce 8 o> 3 10 50 2 25 50 


SLOOPS—CLASS Q-—START, 
10% MILES. 
Ogeemah...... 3 20 45 2 38 458 
Goeeay...:..... 3 40 £0 2 55 20 
HANDICAP CLASS-—THIRD DIVISION—START, 
12.50—COURSE, 10% MILES. 


12.45—-COURSE, 


Grace III... ie ae 2 49 38 
OS ee aS OS 2 36 37 
Montauk...... 3 29 14 2 39 14 
Monsoon . 3 29 20 2 39 20 
Huntress. 3 29 «+12 2 39 12 


SLOOPS—CLASS R—START, 12.50——COURSE, 
10% MILES. 
Hamburg..... 3 37 55 2 47 «SS 
MANHASSET BAY YACHT CLUB—START, 
12.50—COURSE, 104% MILES. 


Arizona....... 3. 44 33 2 54 33 

Chickioker..... Did not finish. 

MAINSAIL YACHTS—CLASS R—START, 12.50 
COURSE, 10% MILES. 

Bie. acc a et 2 56 46 

Thelema. ; a ee 2 47 40 

White Ladye.. 3 47 29 2 57 29 


grace .... 3 47 80 2 $7 20 
NEW ROCHELLE ONE DESIGN CLASS—START, 
12.55—-COURSE, 7 MILES. 


Mischief... . . 4°04 12 3 09 12 

Virginia....... 3 59 37 3 of 37 

Arab......... Not timed. 

BUG CLASS—START 12.55—COURSE, 7 
MILES. 

Scarab. .... Not timed. 

Ghester.....-. 93 @4@ §8 2 o9 58 

Big Bug....... 3 07 30 2 132 30 

DORY CLASS—START, 12.55—-COURSE, 7 
MILES. 

Tautog.... - 3 39 OF 2 44 Of 

Faraway . * 6p. 9s 2 43 55 

Ruth.... Did not finish. 

Bo Bo........ Did not finish. 

MES init 9.005 Did not finish. 

_ See Did not finish, 


(Continued on page 118 





CLASS Q BOATS ON GRAVESEND BAY. 














NIAGARA—THIS POWER BOAT HAS A RECORD OF MORE THAN FLEA, WHICH CAN MAKE 23 MILES AN HOUR AND KEEP DRY. 
25 MILES AN HOUR. 


Motor Boating in Buftalo 


By JOSEPH A. McGUIRE 








NE of Buffalo’s to be admitted when opportunity presents itself. A large 
most popular portion of the members are owners and the fleet is a large and 
branches of speedy one. The club races which are held at frequent intervals 

water-sport on the lake during the boating season, have won a great reputation, not only 
among launchmen, but with the general 





public. 
The Motor Boat Club was organized 
in 1905. It did not secure a river 


clubhouse last season, but contented 
itself with a harbor station and with 
the use of the Island Club’s quarters 
on the west side of Grand Island. But 
this year the 125 members have pur- 
chased Frog Island and built a house 
onit. This island, lying at the southern 
end of Grand Island, two miles from 
Buffalo, contains about sixteen acres 
and is almost surrounded by piling and 
riprap work, thus making it possible to land 
with a launch at nearly every point. 

For the present season the schedule calls for 
two race days a month. 

Seventy-five boats are now enrolled on the club’s books, 
varying from 16-footers to yachts 80 feet in length. A 
large number of new speed boats are out this season and 
new engines have been installed in several old hulls. 

The Frontier Launch Club organized two years ago, is an- 
other active organization in Buffalo with sixty launches and 


WAITING FOR FINISH OF RACE AT BUFFALO LAUNCH CLUB. 


and river is motor boating. Although the introduction of : 
power boat is of comparatively recent date, it is very popular a good membership. Last season the members held a 
and Buffalo has the proud distinction of possessing the pioneer [i club run once a month and had three races. They are 
motor boat club of America. This organization is the Buffalo just as active this year. In January they held a 
Launch Club which was organized in October, 1903. Dr. Albert reception in honor of the opening of their club- 
E. Hubbard, who is now a past commodore and director of house near the Grand Island ferry. 

the club, was the one who first conceived the idea of organiz- 
ing some of the local power boat owners for the mutual 
benefit and enlightenment of its members on the subject of 
engines, boats and similar topics. 

The new clubhouse of the organization, located on Grand 
Island, a short ferry ride from the Buffalo shore, is surrounded 
by spacious grounds made beautiful by shrubbery, terraces, 
flower-beds, tennis courts and an attractive lawn. In front of 
the building, an L-shaped pier, extending 150 feet into the 
river, forms a convenient harbor for the launches of the members. 

The growth of the club has been surprising and the original 
membership limit has long ago been exceeded and now there 
are more than 250 members, besides a lengthy waiting list, eager START OF 25-FOOT CLASS LAUNCH RACE. 
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The Practical Side of Motor Boating 


Fuel—Water Circulation and Lubrication 


By HOWARD GREENE 


ASOLENE is a liquid that is very often misunderstood even by 
those who use it, to say nothing of those whose ideas are gleaned 
from newspaper reports of gasolene motor ‘‘explosions’’ and 

other accidents—reports that usually contain just enough truth to make 
out a very bad case against gasolene, but not enough to explain the real 
cause of the trouble. It willbe found, usually, that gasolene launch accidents 
occur on boats manned by persons who are ignorant of the true nature 
of the fuel, or else by those whose familiarity with gasolene has led them 
to treat it with carelessness. There are actually many otherwise intelli- 
gent men who firmly believe-a tank of gasolene to be just as dangerous 
as an equal bulk of gunpowder; naturally such men require a good deal 
of education before they can be induced to ride in a gasolene launch, to 
say nothing of owning and operating one. 

As a matter of fact, gasolene is as safe as so much water, under proper 
conditions. Under certain improper conditions, it is at least as dangerous 
as gunpowder. The fundamental principle governing its use is to keep 
it where it belongs—in the tanks and piping. As long as these are strong 
and intact, and the fluid is not permitted to escape, it cannot possibly 
do any harm. But a leaky tank or pipe may result in the destruction of 
the boat. 

Liquid gasolene is not explosive. To obtain an explosion it is neces- 
sary to mix the vapor with a certain proportion of air and ignite the 
mixture. But the trouble is that gasolene goes off into vapor very readily 
—it is very volatile, in other words—and this vapor is heavier than air. 
Now, suppose a pipe or tank springs a leak and the liquid drips into the 
bottom of the boat. It naturally vaporizes. The line of demarcation 
between the vapor and the air above it is not quite sharp—there is a 
more or less gradual thinning out of the vapor at the top. Therefore 
there is, at some point, a vapor with the proper admixture of air to make 
a first class explosion, provided the necessary ignition is supplied. A 
lighted match; a candle or lantern flame; a hot cigar; or even an outside 
spark from some part of the electric ignition apparatus, will start the 
vapor burning. And just here it may be well to say that if you ever have 
a gasolene fire don’t, under any circumstances, throw water on it, for 
water is very much heavier than gasolene, and the blazing stuff will 
merely float up on the water and burn better than ever because of the 
extra spreading. The fire can only be extinguished by smothering— 
either mechanically, with blankets, sand or something of the sort, if the 
blaze is not extensive, or chemically, by means of some of the many 
fire extinguishing compounds on the market. By the way, before buying 
a fire extinguisher, find out how it works out in practice, if possible 
from someone who has had experience. 

If there is the slightest reason to suspect the integrity of the gasolene 
tank or piping, or if there is any leak into the bottom of the boat, do not 
use an open flame of any sort. This holds good more emphatically, if 
possible, with regard to cabin boats, where breezes and draughts have 
no chance to clear out vapors. 

The safest possible way is to have the tank very strongly constructed, 
in the first place, and to locate it in a compartment of its own, separated 
from the rest of the boat by a tight bulkhead with a pan under it to 
catch any gasolene that leaks out, in case of a possible puncture or the 
opening of a seam. The pan should be arranged to discharge through a 
pipe that leads through the planking of the boat and into the sea. There 
is a further precaution that may be taken. When the fluid is out the 
tank will be full of vapor, and this vapor is of course driven out when 
the tank is refilled. See that the vapor is not allowed to settle in the 
boat. If there is a separate vent for it, fix a chimney so that it will be 
carried up clear of the boat. If the filling hole is the only opening, put a 
pipe in it when pouring in gasolene for the same reason. 

From the tank the heavy brass line-pipe is carried straight down 
through the bottom of the boat and runs along the keel, re-entering the 
boat as close as possible to the engine. There is now no possibility of 
any leaking gasolene getting into the boat except close to the engine, 
where leakage is not so likely to occur and, in any case, would quickly 
attract attention. If the piping is substantial and the work well done, 
it is hard to imagine anything safer than this arrangement. 

Of course any such elaborate system as this is not usually required in 
the everage small launch.. With a substantial tank, heavy piping with 
well-made joints and careful filling of the tanks, there is so little danger 
that it is almost negligible. But even with the best equipment in this 
respect, care must be exercised that there is no drip from the carburetor. 
Turn off the gasolene at the cock close to the tank—there should always 
be one there—and also near the engine, where it is well to have a second 
cock, especially if the carburetor shows an inclination to drip. 


Remember that gasolene cannot explode in its tank. You can build 
a fire under it and it will do no harm until the liquid boils and makes a 
vapor just as water makes steam and by sheer pressure ruptures the 
tank. The vapor, escaping, will then burn, of course, and burn fiercely; 
but not before. Scores of tanks, partly full of gasolene and quite intact, 
have been found in automobiles and launches destroyed by fire—and 
usually the tanks of automobiles and launches reported by the news- 
papers to have ‘‘blown up with a deafening roar,’’ etc., are found in good 
condition, still containing fuel. 


ODD NOTES ON WATER CIRCULATION AND LUBRICATION 


If during a run your engine suddenly develops a tendency to 
become unduly hot, no changes having been made in carburetor adjust- 
ment or ignition timing, get after the water circulation. If the pump is 
all right, packing—if any is used—in good condition and so on, take a 
look at the check valves and see if there is not some bit of waste or wood 
or dirt preventing one of them from seating properly. In many waters 
there is a lot of drifting stuff, and sometimes foreign matter gets into the 
water piping notwithstanding the strainers. Then there is always the 
chance that when the engine was installed there might have been some- 
thing in the pipes, waiting a chance to make trouble. So look out for 
the checks in case of a hot engine. An over-rich mixture will also cause 
overheating, under certain conditions. ‘Incidentally, too much gasolene 
will be indicated by a trail of black smoke. This is readily distinguished 
from the smoke caused by an excess of lubricating oil, which is blue and 
has an odor slightly less deadly than that of the black smoke. Overheat- 
ing may also be caused by running with the spark too much retarded. 

While speaking of overheating, it may be well to mention that chronic 
heating, when the pump and checks are found to be in good condition and 
all passages clear, may be caused by places where the water is practically 
stationary and so becomes steam. For instance, if the pipe through 
which the hot water runs off is considerably lower than the highest part 
of the water jacket, there may be poor circulation high up, say around 
the cylinder head, and that part will consequently become abnormally 
hot. Taking the hot water from a higher point will remedy this; or it 
may be lessened, perhaps, by slightly increasing the dimensions of the 
pump, so as to secure a greater flow of water. 

It is always best to have a large pipe leading from the water inlet 
so that the pump will not be abnormally loaded. It sometimes happens, 
too, that the pump itself is really too small for the engine. Before putting 
in a larger one, however, always make sure that the water passages are 
free so that the pump is given a fair chance to work up to its full capacity. 
There is no sense in driving a big pump to force water through small holes 
when a small one will answer the purpose if the holes are a little bigger; 
besides, a big pump takes more power than a little one. 

Motor manufacturers are usually pretty explicit in giving instructions 
regarding lubrication, and it is a good deal safer to follow these instructions 
closely than to make experiments with different oils or different methods 
of using them. Sometimes in an emergency a motor will run on very 
queer stuff for a while. There is, for instance, the case of the man— 
undoubtedly a real novice—who ran out of lubricating oil during a trip 
and was supplied, so they tell, with a first class quality of molassas in 
lieu thereof. Rumor hath it that. the engine ran on this stuff for some 
time, leaving behind sundry cooking-school odors, and actually took the 
boat home; but the awful state of the cylinder when the motor cooled is 
said to have driven the unfortunate man to wind-jamming. However 
true—or untrue—this may be, it is always best to take along enough of 
the oil you know is all right. It i#safer to use a trifle too much oil than 
not enough, for though your piston and cylinder may become sooted up, 
that is much better than having the cylinder bore scored and bearings 
ruined for lack of lubrication. As has already been stated, blue smoke 
in the exhaust indicates an excess of oil. A pretty good rough and ready 
rule for adjusting the feed is to turn on the oil until the exhaust is slightly 
smoky and then gradually cut down until the exhaust is clean. This 
assumes, of course, that the instructions that go with your particular 
make of engine do not specify any better or more accurate method of 
regulating. 

Many launchmen are firm believers in the use of kerosene for keeping 
things free and clear in the cylinder. A good way to use it is to inject a 
little, say half a cupful, into the cylinder just after stopping the 
motor, and then give the engine half a dozen turns with the crank. This 
works the kerosene in to the piston rings and into the lubricating oil on 
the cylinder walls. As a result, the engine turns over more freely when 
cold, and its general condition is improved by the practice. 
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ELEVEN FOOT HYDROPLANE DOING 2I MILES AN HOUR 


The Hydroplane Boat Construction 


By A. S. ATKINSON 


HE hydroplane, or gliding boat, has practically reached a point in 
sx its evolution where it commands general attention from both 
professional and amateur boat builders and yachtsmen and the 
skilled designer has here a field for ortginal work which may prove of the 
utmost value to his reputation and to the future success of this type of 
craft. 

As one well knows, the principle which underlies the construction of 
the hydroplane boat is that it is designed for a minimum of immersion 
of the hull so that it glides upon the surface of the water instead of through 
or under it. The resistance of the water which a boat must overcome 
increases in direct proportion to its speed, and beyond a certain speed 
this friction requires enormous horsepower simply to overcome it. The 
designer of the gliding boat thus faces a problem which must tax his 
resources. 

We have continued to use the old types and models for boats upward 
of half a century, and the introduction of steam and gas power 
for small pleasure craft has not affected the design of 
the hull to any material extent. The hydro- 
plane craft is the first essential departure 
from the old methods of design. It pro- 
poses to lift the boat out of the water 
by a series of planes placed under- 
neath with a slight incline and 
turned upward from back to front 
so that the greater the speed the 
less is the friction of the water to 
overcome. It simply reverses the 
old problem of navigation as illus- 
trated by the power of water resistance 
in its relationship to speed. Naturally i 
everything depends upon the design and the 
relative weight and position of the boat to the in- 
clined planes, and a very little mistake might easily 
prevent success. 

In the earliest experiments with gliding boats a 
flat bottom craft of rectangular shape was used 
and when propelled by powerful engines the boat 
was partly lifted from the water and glided over it. 
The second step was to construct a hull pointed at both ends with a series 
of separate planes, two in front that could be adjusted at any angle from 
the inside of the boat, and one in the rear which could also be used for 
steering and increasing the gliding action. Then the attempt was made to 
form asort of air cushion under the planes by injecting compressed air under 
them in proportion to the speed of 
the craft. But this did not prove 
very satisfactory, and the com- 
plications of the machinery and 













particulars, but essentially this early form has been retained. That is, 
two different floats have been united and joined by a light platform. The 
planes themselves and their adjustment have undergone the most radical 
change. In his latest creation Count de Lambert has five flat surfaces 
or planes. But the secret of building a hydroplane boat consists chiefly 
in making the planes of the right size, adjusting them to the proper 
angle, and spacing them to give the best gliding motion. In the Lam- 
bert boat the planes are four feet wide, ten feet in length, and spaced about 
a foot apart. The engine is placed forward of the craft, and weighs about 
three pounds or less to each horsepower. Light weight but powerful 
engines are necessary to the success of this type of boat. In improving 
the engine the designers have taken from the workers on aeroplanes many 
valuable suggestions and ideas. When the boat exceeds a speed of eight 
miles an hour it is partly lifted from the water and proceeds to glide 
over the surface instead of plowing through it. As a result of this action, 
. the increase of speed decreases friction and resistance. 
Instead of requiring more horsepower to add a 
few extra miles the reverse is true. Much 
less horsepower is thus required to attain 
a greater speed than is proportionately 
demanded for a lower speed. 
The highest speed recorded for 
the hydroplane in a race is 25.46 
miles per hour, but this was over 
a course where a number of rather 
sharp curves retarded the speed. 
The hydroplane boat is handicapped 
in making turns, but in a straight 
course a speed of 34.175 miles has been 
accomplished. The question of what such 
a boat can do ten years from now is purely 
a speculative one, but boat builders anticipate 
forty or fifty miles within a few years when the 


: ses t : roper models are made. opens a new field for 
THE FIRST HYDROPLANE BUILT IN THE pron, ain de. It op field f 
UNITED STATES. II FT 4 IN. OVER ALL, high speed craft that invests the whole subject with 
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ernment naval experts are taking up the question 
and making experiments with the hydroplane. - For 
naval scouting purposes a boat which could make fifty miles an hour on 
the water would prove a formidable weapon. It is even supposed that 
in time the hydroplane may prove of sufficient value to carry tor- 
pedoes and other death-dealing weapons. But its greatest value would 
be as a dispatch boat, and in this field it would prove pre-eminently a 
great addition to any navy. The 
government designers have 
models in preparation which 
promise to show improvements 





design made the boat rather 


on the present types. 





clumsy and too delicate for ordi- 
nary use. The first Lambert 
gliding boat was built on the 
catamaran type, with two long 
pointed floats connected, and a 
series of flat pieces placed between 





The extreme hydroplane boat 
must be improved by leading 
yacht designers, but there is just 
now a good deal of enthusiasm 
among amateurs in making modi- 
fied forms of gliding boats which 





them for planes. These planes 


show much greater speed than 
models of the older types. The 





lay below the surface of the water 
and did not show until the boat 
was under considerable speed. At 
first it took a good deal of experi- 
mental work to secure the proper 





comparative ease with which such 
modified forms of hydroplane 
boats can be made attracts many 
amateur boat builders to attempt 





angle for these planes. 





the work. Last year some score 
or more such gliding boats were 





The Lambert type of hydro- 
plane boat seen at Monte Carlo 


launched from small workshops 


this year has been modified and HYDROPLANE OR GLIDING BOAT OF THE NAUTILUS TYPE, WITH CANVAS which entered the different races 


improved upon in a number of 


HOOD TO PROTECT MOTOR FROM FLYING SPRAY. 


and secured a number of prizes. 
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The Practical Story of the Gasolene Motor 


By LEWIS KINGSLEY 


GASOLENE motor when running performs over and over a set of 
functions in regular, unchanging order. (1) A charge of gas is 
taken into the cylinder. (2) The charge is compressed. (3) The 

charge is ignited and expands, giving the power impulse. (4) The 
burned gases are driven off. These four functions are performed in 
different ways in different engines, but the principle remains the same. 
There are two types of motors in common use—four-cycle and two- 
cycle. These expressions are abbreviations of ‘four-stroke cycle’’ and 
‘‘two-stroke cycle,’’ ‘“‘cycle’’ meaning the entire set of operations re- 
ferred to and ‘‘four-stroke’’ or ‘‘two-stroke’’ indicates the number of 
piston strokes required to carry out the cycle. 
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FIG. 1.—DIAGRAMMATIC ILLUSTRATION OF THE OPERATION OF A 
FOUR-CYCLE GASOLENE MOTOR. 


(x) 

First or intake 
stroke — Piston de- 
scending and draw- 
ing charge in 
through open inlet 
valve, while exhaust 
valve remains closed 


(2) 
Second or com- 
ression stroke— 
iston ascending 
and compressing 
charge which cannot 
escape, both valves 
now being closed. 


(3) 

Third or power 
stroke—Gas ignited 
and piston about to 
start downward. 
Both valves remain 
closed during this 
stroke. 


(4) 

Fourth or exhaust 
stroke—Exhaust 
valve opens and 
burnt gas escapes, 
its passage hastened 
by the pressure of 
the ascending piston. 


Let us now analyze the working of a four-cycle motor with a verticai 
cylinder supported over the crank-shaft, open end downward of course. 
The motor is supposed to be running and the piston has just reached the 
top of its stroke. Assume that the next downward stroke is the first of 
the cycle—the suction or intake stroke. The recession of the piston 
from the cylinder head creates a partial vacuum in the cylinder, and the 
inlet valve opens and admits the combustible gas, which fills the void; 
when the piston reaches the lowest point in its stroke and the cylinder 
is filled with gas, the inlet valve closes. The gas is now caught and can- 
not escape, and as the fly-wheel’s momentum is still keeping the crank- 
shaft revolving, the piston is forced upward on the second (compression) 
stroke, compressing the gas into the narrow limits of the space left between 
the top of the piston and the head of the cylinder when the piston is at 
its highest point. The degree of compression varies in different engines, 
ranging from 30 pounds to the square inch to go pounds and even more 
in some cases. Just before the second downward stroke of the piston 
the compressed gas is ignited by an electric spark, and the extremely 
rapid rise of pressure immediately following gives the piston an impulse 
of enormous energy. When the piston finishes this, the third stroke, 
the exhaust valve opens and the burned gases, still very hot and at con- 
siderable pressure, rush out and are pushed along by the piston, rising 
under the propelling momentum, of the fly-wheel on the exhaust stroke, 
the last of the cycle. Then the whole thing begins again and is kept up 
a continuous succession of cycles, as long as the engine runs. Four 
strokes of the piston—two revolutions of the crank-shaft—have been 
required to perform the cycle, the momentum of the fly-wheel keeping 
the piston reciprocating for the three strokes following the impulse stroke. 

In the two-cycle motor the four functions are performed in two 
piston strokes—a single revolution of the crank-shaft. The crank of 
the two-cycle motor is enclosed in a casing, called the crank-chamber, 
made as nearly air-tight as possible. The lower end of the cylinder is 
supported on this crank-case, or is made integral with it. This casing, 
in connection with the ascending and descending piston in the cylinder 
above, forms a pump. As the piston ascends a partial vacuum is formed 
in the crank-case and a valve opens and admits gas, just as in the case 





of the four-cycle motor, the mixture was admitted to the cylinder on the 
suction stroke. When the piston has ascended as far as it can go and 
the crank-case is filled with gas, the valve closes and the descending 
piston compresses the gas. There is a passage, called the transfer pas- 
sage, leading from the crank-case to the cylinder above, opening into 
the cylinder just above the point where the top of the piston stops at 
the end of its downward stroke. So when the piston moves through the 
last inch or less of its stroke it uncovers the opening (transfer port) and 
the gas that has been compressed by the same downward stroke is al- 
lowed to rush up into the cylinder, filling the space above the piston. 
When the piston starts to ascend again it covers the transfer port, which 
is a long, narrow horizontal slit, in the first part of its movement and 
compresses the gas, now in the cylinder, into the combustion chamber 
where it is ignited by an electric spark at the point of highest compression. 
The down stroke is the power or impulse stroke, the piston being driven 
by the expanding gases exactly as in the four-cycle motor. At the end 
of the power stroke the exhaust gdses are allowed to escape through a 
second opening (exhaust port) similar to the transfer port but cut in 
the opposite side of the cylinder, a little wider and opening into the air. 
As a result of this extra width—which is all on the upper side of the 
port—the exhaust port commences to open a little earlier than the 
transfer port. Thus the exhaust gas starts escaping and its pressure is 
somewhat reduced before the transfer port opens, an instant later, for 
the admission of the next fresh charge of gas whose energetic inrush 
drives out most of the remaining exhaust gases. Thus the two-cycle 
engine accomplishes in two piston strokes what the four-cycle engine 
requires four strokes to get through. A little thought will show that 
this is because the two-cycle engine is always doing two things at once. 
When the piston is ascending on the compression stroke (that is, the 
compression of the gas in the cylinder) it is at the same time drawing a 
fresh charge into the crank-case; when it descends on the power stroke, 
it is simultaneously compressing the gas in the crank-case and, finally, 
exhaust and admission are under way simultaneously. 

In an engine of either type there is always a residue of burnt gas left 
in the combustion chamber in the top of the cylinder. This spent gas 
mingles with and to some extent weakens the incoming charge in every 
cycle. In the two-cycle motor there is also a tendency for the out-going 































































































FIG. 2.—HOW THE TWO-CYCLE GASOLENE MOTOR WORKS. 
(1) (2) 


The end of the down stroke. Both ports 
uncovered by piston; exhaust escapes into 
air and fresh charge, compressed into 
crank-case on down stroke, enters opposite 
side of cylinder through transfer port. 


Piston ascending, covering ports and 
drawing charge into crank-case through 
open valve. Charge is being compressed 
inte upper part ot cylinder simultaneously. 
Charge is ignited at top of this stroke. 
exhaust to mingle with and dilute the incoming gas, and this tendency 
has been one of the greatest stumbling-blocks to the development of the 
two-cycle motor, greatly reducing the efficiency of poorly designed en- 
gines. Theoretically, a two-cycle motor should develop double the 
power of a four-cycle motor of the same cylinder dimensions running at 
the same number of revolutions per minute, for there are twice as many 
power impulses. In practice, however, a two-cycle engine that develops 
fifty per cent. more power than a four-cycle motor is doing extremely 
well, and the majority falls considerably short of this figure. 
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A Handy Hunting 


ITHOUT doubt the most popular boat of the present day is the 
hunting cabin motor boat of moderate power and small enough 
to come within the means of the average yachtsman. Nor is 

the popularity likely to diminish, for this kind of boat not only combines 
the handiness of the small boat for afternoon trips, but for seaworthy 
qualities is equal or superior to a larger boat of the glass ‘‘full cabin”’ 
style. 

A good example of this hunting cabin type is shown in the <ccom- 
panying design by Carlton Wilby, the Detroit designer. Two boats are 
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Cabin Motor Boat 


at present building from these plans, one for Mr. H. F. Tanner, of Port 
Byron, N. Y.; and one for Mr. H. D. Chambers, of New Glasgow, N. S. 
This boat with an over all length ot only 30 feet and extreme beam of 7 
feet 10 inches, still provides berths for four persons, and with five feet 
headroom under the beams in the cabin, makes an ideal small cruiser. 
The arrangement of the cabin is unique and would seem to give the 
maximum accommodation for a boat of this size. This is accomplished 
by keeping the forward berths as close to the deck as possible, thus not 
only getting additional locker space below, but also gaining considerable 
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width for the berths, on account of the flare of the forward sections of the 
boat. The after berths at the usual height above the floor, give ample 
seating capacity at meals or during the day, and headroom under 
the deck to allow sitting’ upright. A knockabout closet, under 
a seat between the two forward berths, may be cut off from the rest of the 
boat by a door, thus forming a spacious toilet room or separate 
state-room as desired. The preparation of meals, generally so incon- 
venient on a small cruiser, is made as simple as possible by placing the 
stove and ice box near the companionway, where the steward can have 
the benefit of good ventilation and headroom. The engine is located so as 
to be readily accessible either from the cabin or through a hatch in the 
cockpit, and at the same time is out of the way and protected from the 
weather. The construction plan shows a hull well calculated to with- 
stand the hard usage that a boat of this kind generally gets, the frames 
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being of white oak 13g x 1% inches, spaced 9-inch centers, and the 
planking of %-inch hard pine. The long keel, shown with considerable 
drag, should insure a steady boat in a seaway, while the high freeboard, 
good flare forward, and easy lines, combined with hunting cabin and 
water tight cockpit, should produce a craft able to stay out in pretty 
nasty weather without discomfort. What this means to the man who 
loves the sea in all its moods will be appreciated by those with racing 
shells pure and simple who are deprived of many advantages of 
motor-boating. 

Her principal dimensions are as follows: Length over all, 30 feet 
1 inch; length on water line, 28 feet; beam, extreme, 7 feet ro inches; 
beam, on the water line, 7 feet 2 inches; draft, 2 feet 3 inches. 

Freeboard, to sight sheer: Forward, 3 feet 9 inches; least, 
2 inches; aft, 2 feet 41% inches. 


2 feet 


Plans of a Small Auxiliary Spritsail Skipjack 


HE beauty of this craft is that it can easily be built by any amateur 
and the designer, C. H. Dodd of 30 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., 
would be pleased to send working blue prints to anyone who in 

the coming fall and winter months desires to try his hand at boat 
construction. 

The boat has a number of good points. She is fast under sail and 
power, and if not made too flat is an excellent sea boat and very dry. 
With flattened lines the boat would be a bit faster under power, but 
would not steer so well when driven by sail, or be as good ina sea. The 
engine is placed well forward and can be started with a hand wheel on 
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the back of the cylinder, or with the fly wheel, which is reached through 
a hatch in the forward deck. A removable box shown by the dotted 
lines in the plans, protects the engine from water in bad weather. 
Equipped with a good 1% h. p. engine (which should give her a speed of 
5 to 5% miles an hour) the boat can be built for $150.00. Ifa 2,h. p. 
engine is installed the speed should be from 6 to 61% knots an hour, the 
cost of the boat then being $170.00. Spars and sails would cost about 
$12.00 extra. Two persons, provided the boat be equipped with a spray 
hood, could cruise comfortably in this little craft. For hunting expedi- 
tions or for general sailing the boat is really valuable. 
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A Ninety-Foot Sloop 


N VIEW of the fact that there is talk of another challenge reaching 
us this fall from Sir Thomas Lipton for a series of races for the 
America’s Cup during 1908, and that said races will be sailed with 


yachts designéd under the ‘‘New Universal Rule,’’ meaning the end of 
the type as represented by Columbia, Constitution and Reliance, we 
thought it would be of interest to reproduce the lines and sail plan of 
the type which has for several years back defended the Cup. The design 
is from the board of Mr. John A. Connolly, Jr., of Brooklyn, N. Y. and 
shows the highest development in a racing craft used for such purpose. 

In the July 13, 1901, issue of the Forest and Stream, there appeared 
a design of a go-footer by the same designer in which was advocated a 
combination of Columbia and Independence, to turn out a faster boat 
than Columbia which was the champion then and had twice defended 
the Cup. 

In 1903, two years after the above mentioned time, there was launched 
at Bristol, Rhode Island the Reliance. In designing Reliance Mr. 
Herreshoff seemed to have followed along the same thought, for Reliance 
was nothing more than a refined scow design. The hybrid proved a grand 
success, and became famous. 

Mr. Connolly, in designing his go-footer, adhered to his first thoughts 
as published in 1901, and the same is depicted in his design. 

The comparison of the measurements of his 90-footer design with the 
measurements of Shamrock III and Reliance as published in September, 
1903, will be of interest. 


go-Footer 
Design. Reliance. Shamrock III. 
Length on Load Water Line... 89.50 89 . 66 89.78 
Overhang Forward............ 32.00 27.63 21.30 
Overhang Aft. peta eae 24.92 26.40 23.34 
Length Over All.. Bae 146.42 143.69 134.42 
Top of Boom to ‘underside of 
Topsail Halyard Sheave.... 148.00 149.68 144.83 
Top of Boom to upperside of 
Throat Halyard Sheave..... 76.50 77.68 72.52 
IS na 953 Ko ol as 71.50 72.00 72.31 
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80 per cent. of Topmast........ 57-17 57.60 57.85 
Foreside of Mast to Forward 

Point of Measurement... ... 85.50 84.29 81.40 
Foreside of Mast to End of Boom 120.00 117.47 106.13 
POOR AMER sass 56 4 Wed ambe yp oes 74.50 71.76 65.77 
Spinnaker Boom.............. 85.50 83.75 81.40 
Sail Area as per rule Lista ft.). 16,487.20 16,159.45 14,154.23 
Sail Area........ ar 128.40 127.12 118.97 
Racing Length. . Ras cl 108.95 108. 39 104.39 
Men on board.. canes he 65 64 56 


Forward Point of. Measurement 

to End of Main Boom...... 205.50 201.76 187.54 

According to these measurements the given racing length of 108.95 to 
Reliance’s 108.39 the- published ‘design if built would have to allow 
Reliance 16 seconds in 30 miles, but in actual sail the 90-footer design 
would carry between 400 and 800 sq. ft. more sail making up this small 
allowance in the given distance. 

Her dimensions, length of spars and area of sails are as follows: 


Dimensions 

Feet. Inches. 
eo Re. re ee eee a hie : 146 5 
Length on Load Water Line... atts ieee Pe muixted 89 6 
*Extreme Beam............ or ey 27 ° 
°Exteome Drake... ........65.5 Dee tel are 20 ° 
Overbane Dorward. ...... 02.065 6845 1 bse Sale Cae 32 ° 
Overhang Aft........ i So ucieen'etonalaret SSA ahs , 24 {I 
PORE BOS 6. viins0 wos cdenSociaanwons 7 ° 
Freeboard Stern (without C rown). > kote : 5 ° 
Pe a ee eee et, Bg : 4 6 

Tons. Gross. 
Displacement. . niet medi oe See eee pe 
Weight of Lead Outside. ib is «ale pa aad Oa eee 97-75 


*The Beam and Draft of Reliance and Shamrock III, according to 
New York Yacht Club Book is as follows: Reliance—Beam 25.92—Draft, 
19.58.; Shamrock III—Beam, 23.5. Draft, 19.0 
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SPARS _ Feet 























Mast, Deck to Top.. 55 
Length of Boom..... 118 
Length of Gaff...... 74° 
Bowsprit-outboard . . 29 
Spinnaker Boom... . 85 
SAILS Square Feet 
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Complaints of extortion on 
the part of shipyard superin- 
tendents are made from time 
to time in the course of a season by yacht 
owners who feel that in various ways they 
have been grossly overcharged for the work 
of overhauling their craft. A case in point 
is that of one of the largest of the schooners 
which participated in the ocean race to 
Bermuda. This boat, it was alleged, was sent to a certain 
yacht basin for a few “‘petty’’ repairs. The day before the start 
of the race a bill out of all proportion to a liberal estimate 
of the cost of the work was rendered, and there was no 
op: on but to pay or withdraw from the contest. The bill was 
paid. The owner’s indictment states that repairs to several 
cook’s kettles, valued at $2.50 in the aggregate, were set down 
at $16; that $25.50 was charged for splicing, whereas $5 would 
have been dear, and that charges for strengthening the back- 
gammon stay, setting the wheel and the like were equally 
unfair. Such misunderstandings which occur all too frequently 
are deplorable for more reasons than one. Primarily they do 
the sport no good, serving to impress upon the beginner in his 
little catboat, let us say, that yachting in its larger scope is not 
for him—beyond his pocketbook—while owners of more im- 
portant craft, always a mercurial set of men, are liable, with 
charge and countercharge of grotesque bills flying about, to 
decide suddenly that after all it will be impossible for them to 
keep both their motor car and their yacht running the same 
season. Of course it is the yacht which stays out of commission. 
If yachtsmen would have a perfect understanding, in black and 
white, with the men to whom they take their boats for repairs, 
there would be a cessation of the unpleasant situations of which 
we have heard so much of late. And it is a simple remedy for 
both owner and artisan. 


A Simple 
Remedy. 


A Meeting The decision of Addison G. Hanan to accept 

" the invitation of the Executive Committee of the 
of Giants. Rochester Yacht Club to act as skipper of the 
defender Seneca in the races for the Canada Cup on Lake Ontario 
this month came as a source of deep satisfaction to American 
yachtsmen generally. Aemelius Jarvis who will sail the Canadian 
challenger is known as the most skillful amateur in the Domin- 
ion, and i; a dangerous man to whoever opposes him. But Mr. 
Hanan has met the Canadian expert before in races for this 
trophy, not without success, and the members of the defending 
club, it would seem, make no mistake in regarding the cup as 
reasonably safe, considering both man and boat, the latter a 
Herreshoff creation. The defending skipper is a Sound product, 
where as a boy he raced a swift catboat with great success. 
His handling of Effort, the Gielow 0-foot sloop in the June 
regattas this year was superb and gave hint that he has all his 
old cunning in store for our brothers of the north. 


A Popular YACHTING joins hands with the Illinois Valley 

Yacht Club, and with western motor boatmen gener- 
Sport. ally,in celebrating the successof the Webb endurance 
race held in June on the Illinois River between Peoria and Henry, 
a distance of thirty-five miles. Forty power launches crossed the 


line at the start, and all but one finished 
in fast time. It was not only the greatest 
race in the history of the river, but it was, 
in many respects, including the number 
of craft entered, the most important power 
boat event ever held west of the Hudson 
River. But, significant as these facts are, 
one point rises distinctly above all the 
rest—the public interest which the race 
aroused. We read that thousands lined the banks of the river 
at Peoria applauding each boat as it crossed the line, while, at 
Henry, the entire city left home and office to witness the con- 
clusion of the long sprint of gasolene boats. Country folk from 
miles around swarmed into the little city. The bridge across 
the river was black with spectators. The river streets were 
crowded for blocks. Fifteen thousand persons saw the finish. 
A mighty shout greeted the appearance of the first boat. ‘‘The 
old cannon from the town lot boomed forth.’’ The city “broke 
forth into a mass of flags,’’ and a streamer, thirty feet long 
bearing the legend ‘‘Welcome”’ was lowered from the Henry 
bridge. It was a royal greeting in truth. It places the sport of 
motor boat racing in point of popular regard ahead of base ball, 
football and trotting. Herein may be found indications of a 
trend which will perhaps not escape the notice of men whose 
interests lie in this branch of yachting. 


The risibilities of western yachtsmen have 
been excited by informal charges made against 
the skipper of Chloris, which won the time prize 
in the Michigan City cruise of the Columbia Yacht Club, by 
disgruntled occupants of yachts which trailed, so to speak, in 
the wake of the winning boat. In effect it was set forth in no 
uncertain terms that the crew of Chloris accelerated the forward 
impulse of the boat when approaching the finish line in a light 
wind by paddling with pie tins. Investigation proved that the 
complainants were at least two miles astern at the time in 
question, and hence in a poor position to distinguish even the 
little leader with any degree of certainty. Furthermore it was 
shown that Capt. Brunnick and his men had no pastry tins 
aboard the boat, which of course was to be regarded as con- 
clusive evidence of innocence. In any event the pie plate story 
deserves a place at the side of that Staten Island tale of a yachts- 
man who won races by running out from his rudder a log saw 
blade, a fish-like movement applied from the helm, giving the 
forward motion. 


A Gilbertian 
Situation. 


From Milwaukee comes complaint that this 
beautiful city, so rich in opportunities for motor 
boating both on lake and river, has not developed 
in the sport in a manner commensurate with the growth of 
interest in power craft elsewhere throughout the country. The 
Wisconsin metropolis, according to the Milwaukee Sentinel, far 
from recognizing this condition, seems dead to its aquatic 
possibilities. There should be, it says, not only motor boating, 
but yachting and rowing, in abundance, but all these sports are 
neglected. Even the casual visitor is quickly impressed with 
the facilities for water sports, and the cause of the stagnancy is 
difficult to determine. 


Neglected 
Opportunities 
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HESE warm summer 
days give no sugges- 
tion of the winter’s 
cold, but nevertheless there 
are many who will wish to 
escape the rigors of the win- 
ter by seeking the more kindly 
climate of Florida when the 
temperature commences to fall 
in November and December. 
The most comfortable way 
to visit the South is in your 
own floating home—an up-to- 
date motor yacht—and now 
is the time to make plans and 
preparations. How much com- 
fort and even luxury can be 
obtained in the modern motor 
yacht is shown in the illustra- 
tion herewith of the different 
types of boats developed by 
the Williams-Whittelsey Com- 
pany for just such service. 
The interior view is that of the main cabin of the [Eleanor 
IV. owned by Captain A. S. Williams, a 65-footer which made 
the Florida pilgrimage last winter. 
_ The illustration of the Dolph shows another type, slightly 
smaller but fully as comfortable and seaworthy. The Dolph is 





CABIN OF ELEANOR IV. 


owned by W. G. Stuber of Rochester and is now in service on 
Lake Ontario, having made the passage from the Company’s 
plant at Long Island City to Rochester under her own power. 
She is arranged to be absolutely controlled by one person, and 
is only 3 feet shorter than the boats which so successfully com- 
pleted the race from New York to Bermuda in June and is 
especially designed for seaworthiness, stability and strength; 





MOTOR YACHTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 
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“8 points to which this Company 
© gives full emphasis, while they 

™ do not neglect comfort and 
luxury. 

Indeed, one of their 60-foot- 
ers has fully as much accommo- 
dation and sea keeping ability 
as the 125-foot steam yacht, 
which used to be considered the 
smallest boat with which it 
was possible to make so long a 
trip successfully and safely. 

The modern development 
of the gasolene engine with its 
high power, low weight and 
small space occupied, has 
made it possible to obtain 
roomy accommodations on an 
over all length much less 
than -that required for the 
steam yacht of equal ability, 
while strong and rigid con- 
struction render the motor 
boat practically unsinkable. 

The Williams-Whittelsey Company have made a specialty 
of motor yachts and have constantly developed a type to meet 
present day requirements. The illustration of the plant shows 
four of these modern motor yachts almost ready for launching. 
They are Butterfly, Dolph, Althea and Aida and vary in size 
from 57 to 85 feet and in speed from 14 to 21 miles per hour. 
This is an indication of the character and volume of the business 
which they are doing. During the present season they have con- 
structed more boats of this size and type than any other builders 
in the country, and are prepared to submit plans, specifications 
and estimates to meet the individual owner’s requirements, upon 
receipt of request for same, stating the general type of boat 
desired together with speed, accommodations and service for 
which it is intended. 








57-FOOTER DOLPH. 


Intending purchasers are cordially invited to inspect any or all of the eleven boats now under construction at their yard. 


Williams-Whittelsey Company 
H. N. WHITTELSEY 
Naval Architect Marine Engineer 


Designers & 


Builders o f 


Steam & Motor Boats 





Send 10 cents for Catalogue No. 138 
LONG t8sLaXD. Gt Fi Be Bee vo woe ee 
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THE BERMUDA RACE 


650 KNOTS AT SEA 


The Idaho’s record shows what power, endurance 
and reliability may be had from a Standard Motor. 
The 25 H.P. engine used in the Idaho was run at 
our advertised horsepower and revolutions, not rated 
under special, favorable light load and speed. 


25 H.P. STANDARD 
engine in the “Idaho” 











“THE IDAHO” 


Mr. Peter Shields, Cape May, N. J., Owner ; 
Engine, 25 H.P. STANDARD. 


The Log of the Idaho should be read by all interested. 


The unequaled results of the long continuous run of 
the Idaho without the slightest engine trouble is an 
actual demonstration of what can be expected in the 
hands of the individual owner of a Standard Motor. 


Write for Catalogue 


Standard Motor Construction Company 
180 Whiton Street, JERSEY CITY, N. J., U.S. A. 
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THE YACHT RACE FROM WITHIN 
(Continued from page 88.) 


‘‘Out with the reef!’’ snaps the skipper. 

The others haven’t realized yet why, and it 
seems an awful waste of time, that fight just 
over, but they jump to the work. 

To the inboard end of the boom springs the 
head reefer—he who hooked in the reef earing. 
Slash! Slash! goes his big knife along the boom 
and the lacing parts. He drops into the bag 
of the loosened sail and works his way out, 
swiftly slashing as he goes. It is dangerous 
work—one extra wild flap of the bulging sail 
and he will be whirled clear of the boom—but 
it can be done, and fortune favors the brave. 
Quickly he reaches the boom end, then back he 
works his way to the deck. Once he is inboard, 
they loosen the clew earing and tack lashing, 
which had still held the reefed sail at its lower 
corners and then up she goes, throat and peak, 
to the masthead. 

The strong, keen sunlight suddenly rips the 
ragged squall wrack. An answering gleam of 
gold sweeps scythe-like across the surface of the 
sea, elsewhere purple and black and green, with 
white spreckles of bursting wave tops. 

The skipper was right.- The “‘heft”’ of the 
blow is over. 

“‘Rattle the spinnaker on, boys!’’ he says, 
showing a trace of excitement at last. And who 
wouldn’t warm up, with the pursuer looming 
large on the quarter, the rest of the fleet spread- 
ing wing after wing, and the finish buoy, with 
the judges’ boat and the spectator fleet grouped 
around it, less than a mile ahead? 

The forward hatch is off again, and up comes 
the spinnaker, seemingly a wet mass of hopeless 
confusion. But the round, flat head is sorted 
out, and swiftly soars aloft, and the sail begins 
to take shape. Forward the spinnaker boom is 
rushed, chuck it goes into the cup, and once 
more the swift call, ‘“Sheet home!”’ 

‘‘Ballooner next!’’ is the command, and up 
comes the balloon jib, soaked and sodden like 
the spinnaker, and apparently much more hope- 
less. It is not in stops this time, and to drag the 
tack to the bowsprit end, with the sail full of 
wind and water, is a heavy job. Once they start 
to hoist, they find it is foul of the lee jib sheet, 
which is hanging loose and has great capabilities 
of snarling up. The tack has to be dragged in 
again and then out to clear it; and then the 
hoisting is resumed. 

Up she goes, a huddled mass of dripping silk, 
which should blow out into powerful roundness 
—but doesn’t. In the scramble of clearing the 
jib sheets they have got a ‘‘round turn’”’ in the 
sail; it is wrapped completely around itself and 
blows away in two bloated triangles, distended 
like bladders, useless. 

“Down with her and clear her!’ is all the 
skipper says. What’s the use of bellowing a 
string of information and explanations? Leave 
that to the rocking-chair squadron and cosy 
corner commodores. Cuss words, sizzling hot, 
fresh coined from the mint, if you like. Some- 
times they help, and sometimes not. It depends 
on skipper and crew. But orations! Not ina 
racer. Time flies too fast for that. And besides, 
the skipper knows the people forward know 
their work; if they didn’t they would not be 
there. 

And up the enemy slowly sweeps as the mess 
is being straightened out—everything set and 
pulling like wild horses, including a _ spare 
spinnaker, replacing the burst one. There is a 
wild flap of all sails in the overtaken boat, and 
she is blanketed. The passing then is swift 
for she loses way. There is no room for a fight, 
with everybody busy clearing up the tangle 
forward, but once the ‘‘thrice accursed sail”’ 
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A CAMEL CAN GO 

8 DAYS WITHOUT 

A DRINK—BUT 
YOU CAN’T 


And you don’t have to, now. You can cross the 
desert with Thermos Bottles. They preserve cold 
or heat for days. Think of having a long glass of 
frappéd champagne, or claret cup, iced tea or coffee, 


or cold lemonade, far out in the fiery]desert. 





MOTORISTS now carry a Thermos Basket filled with Thermos Bottles instead of stopping at wayside inns. 
YACHTSMEN are buying them to avoid carrying ice or fire. 


SPORTSMEN say that Thermos Bottles give as much joy as rod or gun on an out-door trip. 


MOTHERS can get almost a full night’s sleep with a Thermos. Milk keeps warm all night at the bedside 
without heating. 


THE SICK can feed themselves liquids—always hot or cold at the bedside. 
LUNCH BASKETS may have steaming coffee at noon—as hot and delicious as it was at the breakfast table. 
PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS should read what a physician says of its use in medicine and surgery. 


The below-mentioned booklet gives his recommendation. 
WE GUARANTEE that Thermos Bottles will preserve cold 3 days—heat 24 hours, and that the results are obtained by a purely 


vacuum process without the use of chemicals. Will last a lifetime unless broken. On sale at department, drug, jewelry, optical, hard- 
ware, men’s furnishing, leather and sporting goods, and auto supply stores. If your dealer doesn’t keep them, order from us direct. 





THOUSANDS ARE READING IT 


So enormous has been the demand for this book that we’ve been compelled to pub- 
lish a second edition already. 


It tells what the Thermos Bottle is; the incredible things it does; the scientific 
reason for it and how it was invented by a famous German. Reads like a fascinating 
magazine story. 














| You can have a free copy if you send for it while this second edition lasts. 








INTERNATIONAL SALES COMPANY, Dept. Y, 527 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THE THERMOS BOTTLE 


PRESERVES COLD THREE DAYS HEAT TWENTY-FOUR HOURS 

















(RD INARY glasses 
do very well until you 


look through the 
Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 


Stereo Binocular 


Field Glasses 


@ In these remarkable 
glasses it has been made 
possible to use the high 
power eye piece of the 
telescope, and yet make 
- glasses themselves 
ight small and compact. 
he range is greater, the 
field larger and flatter, and 
the objects appear per- 
fectly natural. 
@ Our Binocular Field Glasses 


are forsale by all first class dealers. 





Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
NewY ork, Boston, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco | 




















cMotor Boats 


for Business or Pleasure, Open or Cabin Cruisers. 


18 feet, $190. 20 feet, $265. 23 feet, $290. Grade B 


Write for Catalogue. Open Sundays. 


BROOKLYN LAUNCH WORKS 


NEPTUNE AVENUE, FOOT WEST 12TH STREET 
CONEY ISLAND, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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working jib 
once more in 


gets aloft and sheeted home the 
comes rattling down, and they are 
battle array. 

It is strategy now. Up the flyer edges toward 
the new leader’s weather quarter. She is not 
overtaking her, it is just a question of pointing; 
but to avoid being blanketed and having her 
wind cut off the new leading boat also edges 
slightly to windward Her pursuer points a 
little higher; leader—and this goes 
on until both are pointing away off from the 
finish mark, and so far being before the 
wind that their spinnakers will scarcely fill 

It looks simple in cold type, but hard to see 
always, in the rush of waves and 
sails, how a lead of a hundred useless 
unless it puts you that much nearer the finish; 
and if you are not proceeding toward the finish 
your lead becomes of less and less value; until, 
taking an extreme case, you may still be a 
hundred feet ahead and yet farther away from 
the finish than the boat behind 

And this is the skipper’s game. The crew 
watch breathlessly as he edges her up, and 
edges her up, pointing more and more to wind- 
ward, playing on the leader’s dread of a blanket, 
and making him point, too, more and more away 
from the buoy. They know to a dot what will 
happen; at the proper second he will head away 
directly for the mark—if the leader doesn’t do 
so first. That will mean a swift change of sails 
and everybody crouches ready for the one word 

**Jibe!”’ 

As the skipper utters it he 
aweather. Off for the mark 
bringing the wind on the other side. ‘‘Bang!”’ 
the mainsail swings over to the new leeward 
Everybody has been alert, and there is no 
tangling of the mainsheet, no fouling of back- 
stays. The men forward furiously unship the 
spinnaker-boom, lower the sail, shift both to the 
other side, and hoist away, and even as they 
call to take up on the afterguy they rush the 
sheet of the balloon jib around to its proper 
side. It is all done in fifty seconds; and although 
the enemy hasn’t been napping, and promptly 
imitates the manoeuver, these fifty 
vital—and the buoy is jumping, jumping, 
jumping, bigger and bigger and bigger, right 
ahead, while the very shadow of the pursuer’s 
upper canvas zig-zags across the deck. Can she 
catch her again? 

One tense, nerve stretching minute The 
leader’s sails again shiver. Her pursuer has 
gained. Another blanket—and then the crack 
of the from the judges’ boat as the finish 
buoy past, before the blanketing 
quite affected the leader’s speed; and another 
crack, like a swift echo, as her baffled antagonist 
also sweeps across the line 

There is whistle blowing, 
applause from the spectator fleet. But there is 
no cheering on board the winner; no talk even 
Just the terse ‘*Take in the spinnaker, and shift 
to working jib,’’ and interspersed with 
the popping of the judge’s gun, as the rest of the 
fleet, closing up during the fight between the 
two leaders, blow across the line. Somehow the 
strain of the race takes the talk out of most 
—for a while afterward, at any rate 
just one remark, and it is unanimous 

*“My, but I’m hungry!”’ 

And as they beat home to the 
the harbor each man contentedly munches his 
single sandwich; for the ‘grub stake,’’ even for 
a long race, is pared to the limit, 
there is ‘‘something 
touched, unthought of. 

BUFFALO OLD HOME 

On Thursday, Sept. 5, in the * Old 
Home Week”’ at Buffalo, a series of Motor Boat 
races of national importance will be held 
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Fittings—Supplies 
for YACHTS and MOTOR BOATS 


It is our aim 


The Completest Stock. i 
that every 


thing for the necessities and for the luxuries 
of water sportsmen can be had in our 
supply store. 

Our 


The Best Goods. 
nish suf 


tings that are just as reliable 
made 


The Lowest Price. 


profits 





ambition is to fur 
plies and fit 


as can be 





Our business policy 
I 
is to smaller 


take 





on more sales 


Come in, or s¢ id for our New Illustrated 
Free Booklet ¢ “Marine Hardwose and 
Yacht Supplies,” and see if ims art 
not straight 
We keep the Royal Marine Engine—tiie 
kind you want 
We pride ourselves on the promptness 
and accuracy of our mail order trade 
Drop us a line, and let us prove it 


JOHN C. HOPKINS & COMPANY 
119 Chambers Street, New York 











THE 


VICTOR MARINE ENGINE 


14 H. P. UP TO 20 H.P 

















The Sages ‘ou have been looking tor; safe, sure and noiseless. A 
new a perfect m Distinctly new and prominent features— 
such as water-cooled bearings, making a large saving in grease. The 
grease being always stiff makes it easy keep engine clean. Grooved 
shafts preventing blowing from case. E,nd bearings having half boxes 
to take up wear. Crank pins have center oilers, x (oe he babbited 
with the best babbit Workmanship and material the best These 


new features make it a superior engine. Please mention “Yachting.” 


pull R. S. HILL, 78 east Fort s., Detroit, Mich. 








Reversible Marine Engines 
1 1-2 to 50 H. P. 
Send for 1907 Catalog 
Beware of copies and infringements 
TERMAAT ©&® MONAHAN CO. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 











Windward 
Working Sails 


For Yachts large and small. Last year we fitted 
out among others the Tamerlaine, Lila and 
Gauntlet for the Bermuda race. 
mate on your work this year. 


JONES & ROBINSON 


CITY ISLAND, . - NEW YORK 


Let us esti- 
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A Double-Piston 


Power Pump SPARK 


Weight, 7 pound spray it with water 


Price, $30. 





BOUGIE MERCEDE 

The World's Standard 

PLUG 

Height, 11 inches t's double stone and clear it 

jutely proof against oil soot. 
wr 6 months. 


and soot 
Price, $2.| made to fit any 
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The Herz-Timer 
Special Marine Tyres 
Made with bore 

self. You | upto2inches. The 


Tangent Model is 


STANDARD 
MODEL 





Equipped with 
Metal Piston 


Write to 


Rings, Positive 
Lock Washers and 
Steel Crank Shaft. 


}part of the shaft 
The Herz-Timer 


HERZ & co. is the Standard 


CIVIL ENGINEERS 
203 Lafayette St., New York 


for a copy of the New “ Yacht Book ”—Free T 1 
oo 


Circuit-Breaker of 
Europe and Amer 
ica 





steel Vs 





HER2’S MOTOWHISTLE “Isto! Snap-off 


is an aristocrati ignal 
Double Chime, with a 
Distinctive, plea 


Every 


, 
r boat. |contac 
t 


ontact individu- 
lally adjustable 


cot 


Marine Switches, Cables and Wires 20 different 


Price of Clutch, 


$15 (Assorted Boxe 60 
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MARINE ENGINE 


Lead in Every Point 
of Excellency....... 





Great Efficiency, Remarkable Control, 
Smooth Operation, Highest possible 
workmanship and finish. Very attrac- 
tive, Simple and positive, Perfect in 
every detail. 





Write for price and description of our 6 H. P. Motor ready for delivery. 
SMITH & BALDRIDGE MACHINE CO., 


63-69 Amsterdam Street, 
Live Agents Wanted. DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 














Edson 


Steering Gears 


have stood every test for nearly fifty years. 
Established 1859. 


EDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
260 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 














Cable and Wire Terminals 
y tpaid.) 





VARN isHES 





| models, to fit anv 
make of motor. 














is what is wanted 
for all exterior finish 


It is scientifically compounded 
to withstand the action of time, 
sun and water. 


It has superior working quality. 
It drys quickly. 


It retains its gloss and integrity 
longer than any other finish. 


It won’t turn white. 


VALENTINE & CO. 


New York Chicago Boston 


VARN isHES 




















This is Important to You 





But here is the most important point to you; Very careful records of the performance of the Jager Engine have been kept in each of these departments for 


the guidance of various other departments in the purchase of gasoline engines 







Perhaps you know that the U.S. Government selected the Jager engine for use in the navy, the 
Revenue Cutter Service and the Department of Commerce and Labor for special service in the Arctic, 
the Temperate and Torrid Zones. 


As a result of this painstaking care, the 


Jager Marine Eng: 
8 REPEATEDLY SELECTED, WHILE OTHER MAKES, SUBJECTED TO THE SAME TESTS ARE DISCARDE.> 


This means something to YOU if you need boat power. You can get a Jager Engine of any size from 
3 to 60 H.P.and have the comfortable feeling of knowing you have the 


Write for illustrated catalogue containing information you ought to have Also send for special pamphlet on our 


MARINE TYPE DIRECT CONNECTED UNITS for the electric lighting of yachts 


Charles J. Jager Company LF or, 33 CANAL STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


best there is to be had 


WE MAKE I, 2, 3, 4 AND 6 CYLINDER ENGINES 


281-283 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS 
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PRIZE CUPS _ 


Sterling Silver, Gold and Silver 
Emblematic of Any Contest 





Plate 


Special Designs 
on Application 
I'he Meriden Trophy Book (Illustrated) mailed on request 


Che Meriden Company, siversmimns 


International Silver Co., Successor 


218 FIFTH AVENUE (MADISON SQUARE), NEW YORK. 


CANADA FACTORY 


Hamilton, Ontario 


FACTORIES 
Meriden, Conn 








The Trumbull Marine Co. 


LEWIS ANDERSON, Prop. 


Marine Railways and Ship Yard 
Yacht and Launch Storage 


Manhasset 


Ship Building & Repair 
Company 





No dust, dirt, sewerage, or danger from ice in winter. 

Plant and basin entirely protected from wind and 
sea at all times and absolutely safe in every 
respect. 

All work done with despatch at reasonable prices 
by skilled mechanics 


PORT WASHINGTON 
Long Island, N. Y. 


YARD FOOT OF TRUMBULL STREET 


Entrance by water NEW LONDON, CONN. Marine Railways 


Yacht Supplies 

















THE O’BRIEN 


Electric Boat Whistles 
are Superior :: 3: :: 


south of Fort Trumbull 


Tera are run by current from dry batteries, storage battery, 








ordynamo. You simply PRESS A BUTTON to operate. 

They may be installed inten minutes. Air-tanks, occupying 
valuable space, are done away with. Whistle continues to blow 
as long as connection is maintained. NO WEAK BLASTS, but 
a perfect signal at all times. Whistle will blow whether engine is 
running or not. No danger from explosion. Are not these 
advantages worth considering? In tide-waters THE LAW 
DEMANDS areliable signal of some kind. ‘| Made of polished 
brass, 10 inches high, 3% inches in diameter. Cost, including 
wire, push-button and full instructions, $9.75. Demonstrators 
wanted. Perhaps we have the best selling boat accessory on the 
market. Correspondence solicited. 








O’Brien Electrophone Company 
144 Water Street Hallowell, Maine 


FACTORY AND 
MAIN OFFICE 
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RESUME OF JUNE RACES 


(Continued from page 104 


12.5 


3 
3 
I 
3 


winners were Neola, Nepsi, Pretty 
Tanya, Busy Bee, Ogeemah, Arrow, : 
Virginia, Skeeter, Faraway, Fanny, Kazaza and 
Dory. Regatta Committee—Messrs. R. M. Hadd 
Wright and M. S. Katterhorn 


CRESCENT ATHLETIC CLUB RACE FOR WILSON 
CUP 


All 

Deuce 
SUMMER MEET MOTOR BOAT CLUB OF AMERI( 
Racing di ion, ¢ t t ver 2 


er a 


E; 1 over 33 feeta ‘ 


tee 


Alaban 4 
Mao II 
Kitt 


LARCHMONT 
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or not, are invited to exhibit. 
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BIGGER 
ce SHOWS 
BUSIER 


National Motor Boat 
and Engine Shows 
















GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK, Dec. 7th to 14th 
COLISEUM, CHICAGO, Jan. Ist to 8th 
MECHANICS BLDG., BOSTON, Jan. 25th to Feb. Ist 








THESE SHOWS ARE HELD UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 





National Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers 
American Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers 
New England Engine and Boat Association 














and will be the only motor boat shows held. ‘Thus, all the strength of the boat and 


engine manufacturers of the United States will be centered on these shows and they 





will therefore be more successful and important in exhibits and attendance «han any 





heretofore held. 


Manufacturers of boats, engines, and accessories, whether affiliated with the above associations 


CHESTER I. CAMPBELL, General Manager, 5 Park Square, BOSTON, MASS. 


For full particulars regarding space and other information address 
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FLAGS 


Ww make flags of every description and 
material—Wool Bunting, Cotton and 

Silk; Printed, Sewed and Embroidered. 
U. S. Ensigns, Jacks, Yacht Ensigns, Code 
Signals, Burgees, Pennants and Yacht Club 
Flags of every style and design. 


Best Material and 
Perfect Workmanship 


Our flags are unequalled, and are guaranteed to 
give satisfaction; and our prices are no higher 
than those charged by others for flags of an 
inferior quality. 

Large stock always on hand, and orders can 
be filled promptly at all times. Let us estimate 
on your work. 


AMERICAN FLAG CO. 


45-47 ELIZABETH ST., NEW YORK. 
100-102 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 

















Are You Considering a Motor? Consider this: ENGIN 
Eight Years’ Daily Service Ferrying ay ARE 

BY A Simple, Durable 

° e g , 5 r and thoroughly guar 

Watkins Marine Motor | 2 
Royal 

Equipment Co. 

157 Housatonic Ave., 

Bridgeport, 

onn. 

New York Office and 


Salesroom 
119 Chambers St 








Y achting Gazette | sce 


Nereid 
“G i f - ; : ; Echo 

Good for Fight Years More The leading and only French illustrated Se 
SAYS LEW HARRISON, OF DAYTON, KY paper devoted exclusively to Yachting and 


Twenty Years’ Experience is the Reason Motor Boating published in Paris, France. 


Catalogue on Request Yearly Subscription, $5.50 
The Frank M. Watkins Mfg. Co. Subscriptions may be sent care of MANHASSET 


519-539 Baymiller St Yachting Publishing Co., Pixey 


Cincinnati, Ohio ON YACHT CLUB 
, oo Vesey Strest, a rH BOSTON YACHT CLUI 
r Ass >-RATER 

















Oreste 


WILSON & GRIFFIN , =a 


Sally IV 


SAIL MAKERS | E\ = [i “Ql i=: 


We have made sails for 
METEOR ATLANTIC 
ELMINA VIGILANT 
AMORITA IRONDEQUOIT 
LASCA UTOWANA 





53 South Street : : : : New York 


Lofts, Foot of Hubbard St., Bath Beach, N. Y. SWAMPSCOTT SAILING DORIES 
T ‘ 7 i 18 ft. by 5 ft. beam. Price, $60 and $65, with sails and ors 
Telephone Connection Fast and able. Sails without ballast. 21 ft. Decked Dory, $+2% 


OHN C, BONNEY, 21 Platt Street, New York. 
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Motor Boat and Automobile 





| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Supplies 
1907 Catalogue on Request 


Every owner of a Motor 
Boat or Automobile is invited 
to write today for our 1907 
illustrated catalogue, contain- 
ing 232 pages handsomely illus- 
trated, showing a complete line 
of supplies of every description. 





Every useful or necessary 
article for making the opera- 
tion of Motor Boats or Auto- 
mobiles easy, safe and comfort- 
able, you will find in our cata- 
logue. For example—you 
can avoid all carburetor trouble 
and save in the consumption of 
gasoline by using the 


Schebler Carburetors 


The supremacy of the Schebler Carburetor is universally acknowledged. It costs 


more than other carburetors but it does the work better and more economically. 


Made in seven sizes at $18 to $80. 
and replacing them with Schebler’s. 


Many owners are discarding other carburetors 
Tell us the make, style and horse power of 


your engine, and we will tell you the size carburetor you need. 


catalogue tells about them all, shows cuts, states prices and gives full description. 


Write for it today, mentioning Yachting. 


Excelsior Supply Company 
223-7 Randolph Street, Chicago 


Remember, carburetors is only one of the many lines of supplies we sell. Our | 
















YACHTING UNIFORMS 


We aim to please discriminating 
people. 

Our old-established business and 
thousands of satisfied customers 
indicate how well we have suc- 
ceeded. Get Catalog Y. 

















GREENWOOD - ATKINSON - ARMSTRONG 
COMPANY 








DETROIT, MICH. 
75 Woodward Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
80 Wabash Ave. 
























With a 


‘“ + ] 4 
Boothbay” Engine 
in your boat, you al- 
ways “‘get there”’ and 
“ get ack” again 
Safety, Speed and Satisfaction 
2 H.P. to 20 H.P.—2 and 4 Cycle 


We make the best 2 and 4 cycle engines that skilled 
workmanship can produce. Send for Catalogue. 


Boothhay Gas Engine Co. 


EAST BOOTHBAY, [PAINE 




























The 








A 
Motsinger mechanical 
A ignitor for 
uto- gas engine 
Sparker ignition 


Friction 
drive, 
no batteries 
to start. 


control its speed and uniform current at variable 

speeds of the engine. 4 Is thoroughly insulated, 
not affected by dampness, dust, or change in tempera- 
ture. | Will operate both the make and break and the 
jump spark systems. 4 It is a battery charger and will 
charge all storage batteries for ignition purposes. { For 
economy, reliability and uniform current, do away with your 
batteries and use a Motsinger Auto-Sparker for starting and 
running your gas engine. 

For 32 page descriptive catalog free, write 

® +} 154 Main St., 

Motsinger Device Mfg. Co. pendicton 1nd. U'S.A. 
New York Office, 31 W. 42d St. 
Chicago Office, 1254 Michigan Ave. 


tae original speed controlled dynamo, its governors 























CLASS D—CAPE_CATBOA 
h 


Iris 
Arawah 


Cc. ¢ 
Hustler 
Emeline 
Almira 
Saltair 


Chewink II 


Marion III 
Sunnard 
Oriole 

*Not measured 


Sintram 
Goblin 
Sneila 
Poor Boy 


Violet 
Thialfi 
Izeyl 


Peter Par 
I-X-L 
Whisper 


Juanona 
Rambler 
Enola 
Scapegoat 
Beta 
Marie 


SEC( 


Bob White 
Lassie 
Puzzle 





Dorothea 


F 


WESTERN YACHTING 





YACHTING 


ioe & m. s . om « 
I 34 05 I 33 50 
I 35 20 1 34 O07 
I 39 21 I 30 37 
I 40 50 1 37 36 
1 38 o9 1 37 38 
t 38 30 1 38 35 
I 42 22 I 35 44 


34 19 
44 15 
4c 20 

47 


' 2 41 
1 36 59 
s 3 39 
NTER( 
B 3s 2 
I 54 3¢ 
1 58 I 
IRST SPECIAL CLASS 

31 24 
I 30 o9 
I 35 34 
I 39 50 
Withdrew 
Withdrew 

)ND SPECIAL CLASS 

2 37 §0 
2 15 37 


Withdrew 


I Ps) 21 
1 . 

I 25 
I 13 29 
I 24 45 


o8 44 
9 I! 
1! s¢ 
1 36 
I 2 


I 11 4‘ 
I 12 © 
I 12 

I 

I 39 3 
I 4° 5 


I 52 





















3 
6 


2 O4 


COLUMBIA (CHICAGO) YACHT CLUB, MICHIGAN 
CITY CRUISE 
20-FOOT SLOOPS AND 25-FOOT YAWLS 
Corrected 
Start Finish Time 
h. m s h m s h m s 
Leila B 9 ©O oOo 11 41 45 14 18 49 
Wasp 9 CO 009 12 ©0 ©o0 15 00 00 
Etowah 9 ) ° *2 58 oo 17 33 10 
25-FOOT SLOOPS 
Pilot I2 ©0O oo 11 35 oO 11 35 00 
Vandal I2 00 00 11 46 00 It 40 42 
Cyma I2 00 00 *7 35 o0 19 31 40 
Sinner 12 00 oo *7 46 30 19 37 38 
SMALL CRUISERS 
Vixen Iz 10 oo I z¢ 40 13 23 27 
Mokahi 12 10 oo *6 38 o« 18 28 oo 
LARGE CRUISERS 
Sadie 12 20 oo II 49 50 Il 29 50 
Beatrice 12 20 00 12 31 35 12 IL 35 
Charlotte 12 20 00 1 36 40 13 16 40 
Charlotte R 12 20 00 I 36 40 13 16 40 
45-FOOT SCHOONERS 
Foam 12 30 00 2 42 00 14 O11 22 
Glad Tidings. 12 30 oo Did not finish 
21-FPOOT CABIN CLASS 
Bill poster 12 35 00 11 41 4¢ It 06 40 
Yo San I2 35 oo 12 47 20 12 12 20 
Queen Sabe I2 35 00 *2 32 ° I 57 oo 
30-FOOT SLOOPS 
Niagara 12 25 ©o0 12 21 50 11 46 1% 
Widsith 12 25 00 sa 6§386 (8 12 25 20 
Smuggler I2 25 oo *6 2 17 35 #48 
Gloria 12 25 oc >, 47 66s 19 II 24 
Thetis 12 25 20 7 o8 oo t 
Iris 12 25 oo Did not finish 
35-FOOT SLOOP 
Chloris 12 45 oo 11 28 00 10 I§ a2 
ae mga 12 45 ©o0 It 45 30 10 54 o2 
llinois 12 45 00 st 2 2 io 56 o2 
Naniwa 12 45 oo 12 3§ §5 Il 30 a1 
[roquois 12 45 00 12 22 30 II 37 30 
Seboomook.. 12 45 00 *3 37 oo 14 36 12 
55-FOOT SLOOPs. 
Vencedor I ©o 00 Ir 19 19 10 19 00 
*aA. M tNot measured 


CHICAGO YACHT CLUB CRUISE 


TO WANKEGAN 


Vanenna 
Hawthorne 
Naiad 
Sioux 
Siren 
JACKSON PARK (CHICAGO) YACHT CLUB RE 
30-Footers Start Finish 
Chioris 3 ©O oO 4 ©9 40 
sa mongg Park 3 ©o oo 4-38 gs 
Susan... 3 00 of 4 12 oF 
Yo San *3; 00 o0 
25-Footers 
Mildred 3 00 00 4 19 W1 
20-Footers 
Wenonah 3 00 of 4 #11 2 
Anita 3 ©O oo 4 30° 58 
Dot $3 00 00 


START 2.00. 


Finish 
Time 
10 35 00 
1° 5° oo 
GATTA. 
Elapsed 
Time. 
I og 40 
:. ts a 
I 12 or 
r 19 #1 
I Ir o2 
1 30 58 


*Disqualified for rounding home buoy to port 


tDid not finish 
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A (ter Sia ving 


MENNEN'S 


TOILET POWDER 


and insist that your barber use it 
also is Antiseptic, and wil! 
prevent any of the skin 
often contracted 

A positive relief for Sunburn, Prick- 
ley Heat, Chafing, and al! afflic 
tions of the skin. Removes al! odor 
of perspiration. Get Mennen’s 




























diseases 








































the original. Put up in non-refill 
able boxes—the “‘box that lox Sold everywhere 
or mailed for 25 cents Sample free 


Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


he Food and Drugs Act, June 30 
6. Serial No. 1542. 



















Guaranted under t 
19 




















BY THE BROOKS 
SYSTEM of full sized patterns and in- 
structions. Rowboat and Canoe patterns, 
$1.50 to$2. Launch patternsfrom $4 up. 
$15— Price of 16 ft. Launch. 
Fram knocked down with pat- 
terns and instructions to finish; 
Other prices in proportion. 
Illustrated Catalog FREE. 
BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. 


ators of the Pattern System of Boat Building 


2707 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich., U.S. A. 
nl 





















































Luncheon 
and Tea Baskets 


Fitted complete for Picnics, 
Travellers and Yachting 









Thermos Bottles 


Keep Hot Fluids HOT, and Cold 
Fluids COLD for 24 hours. 









Enameled Steel 







Cooking Utensils 


Guaranteed to be absolutely free from poisonous 
composition, safe to use, and will last for years 


JEWISe @oncER 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 135 
West Forty-First St., New York 
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PERSISTENT DEMONSTRATED qq 
GOODNESS 








Marine Gasolene Engines 








JAMES CRAIG, 556 WEST 34th STREET. 





AILSA CRAIG Photo, by Levick 


Winner of James Gordon Bennet Cup for race New York to Bermuda, ro 








Do Your Sails Fit? 


Study your canvas now while it is 
in action. If it doesn’t fit, specify 


Lowell Canvas 


on your next suit. You will then 
be sure of having a perfect fit and 
your yacht will attain its highest 
efficiency. 





CONSTITUTION 


One of the most important considerations in 
racing is well fitting sails, —in fact they are as essen- 
tial as a well-designed hull. Last season’s racing 
among certain well known yachts clearly proved 
this. 

The unquestioned superiority of ‘‘Lowe.t’’ 
duck is proved by the fact that, since the Defender, 
every Gap Dalvadee has used Lowell Duck 
and the same is true of every large yacht of recent 
years, with hardly an exception. 

For cruising and pleasure yachts ‘‘Lowell’’ 
canvas is universally recognized as the standard. 
For this purpose the ‘‘Regular’’ quality is recom- 
mended. For racing ‘‘Special.’’ Specify these 
when ordering from your sail maker. Made in all 
weights from 4 oz. for 15 footers to No. 000 for 
cup-defender sails. 

All the leading sail makers of the country use 
‘*Lowell’’ duck. Samples and quotations may be 
obtained from them. 


LOWELL WEAVING COMPANY 
LOWELL, MASS. 








The Perplex Prism Binocular 


Is especially adapted to the needs of Yachtsmen 
Because each power excels in 


Illumination and Field 


This glass has Refracting not Reflecting Prisms. 


This glass can be quickly taken apart for cleaning 
—a feature no other glass has—and last of all it is the 
only glass made as high as 18 Power; with light and 


field of 6 Power glasses of other makes. 
Send for Free Booklet 


American Thermo-Ware Co. Inc., 


14 and 16 Warren Street, NEW YORK 


DISTRIBUTERS 





SOLE AMERICAN 


12 power, weighing 22 ounces. 

















Photographic Enlargements of Sea Pictures 
FROM THIS NUMBER 


Many readers of Yachting will want to preserve in their cabins or homes the remarkable 
sea pictures contained in this issue. We can supply photographic enlargements (not 
printed proofs) of any of these pictures mounted on gray board in the following sizes and 
prices, carriage prepaid : 

Oin. x 12in. $1.00 14 in. x 17in. $1.50 

llin. x 14in. $1.25 16 in. x 20in. $1.75 


These enlargements are in gray velox and will make exceedingly handsome framed pictures 


YACHTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 20 Vesey St., New York City 






















Swampscott, Mass., U.S.A. 














WE MAKE TO ORDER AND WE MAKE TO FIT 
LAUNCH TOPS, SPRAY HOODS AND 
BOAT CUSHIONS. 

Cc. M. JACOBSEN, 238 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
EVEKYTHING IN THE MARINE LINE 
REPRESENTING:—C. A Woolsey, Paint & Color Co 


Jersey City; Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., Chicago; Smalley 
Motor Co., Bay City. 





GEORGE L. CHAISSON 


Marine Designer 
and Practical 





Boat Builder 











THE DETROIT RIVER BOAT AND OAR WORKS 
Designers and Builders of all 
kinds of high-class Motor Boats 


WE HAVE NEVER BEEN DEFEATED IN ANY RACE 
Foot of Eureka Ave., Wyandotte, Mich. 


POWER DORIES, CLUB DORIES, SAILING 
AND ROWING DORIES, TENDERS, LAUNCHES 
AND SKIFFS BUILT TO ORDER 


Address 
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UMBIA YACHT 





WEBB M¢ 


Rezwat 
S. & P 
Adios 
Mora D 
Flirt 





Dennis 
Wux 














Motor Boats for 1907 


Atlantic Sea-Going Dories—Noted for correctness of style and high finish. Absolutely 
unequalled for safety in rough water. Famous models furnished by us to the United States Light 
House, Life Saving and Navy Departments. 

25 ft. Semi Speed Launch—Beam 4 ft. 10 in. 12to 40 H. P. has a speed ranging 
from 14to 20 miles an hour. Made from the most expensive material. Prices from $1150 to $1600. 

21 and 23 ft. Raceabouts—21 ft. equipped with 8 H. P. double cylinder motor, pro- 
duces the high speed of i3 miles an hour. 12 H. P. 3 cylinder motor 15 miles an hour. Both of 
these types whenever raced have proved in every instance champions in their class. Prices range 
from $600 to $1100. 

Atlantic Smooth Planked Clipper Launches—23 ft. 7 in. and 5 ft. 7 in. beam. 
Designed for good speed and weather qualities, combining great strength and lightness. Price $650. 

IG ft. Motor Dory Skiff—Beam 4 ft. 3 in. Inexpensive small motor boat for fishing 
purposes and yacht tenders; a good, sensible safe boat for boys. 134 H.;P. motor; will carry 
sufhcient gasoline for full day’s run. Substantially complete, quality guaranteed. Price $125. 

Atlantic Motors from 3 to 40 H. P.—High quality metal, ball bearings fastest in 
the world, combined with lightness of weight. Motors of the highest type, latest and most correct 
design. We guarantee Atlantic Motors to develop their rated horse power and to be free from de- 
fective material and workmanship. In writing state requirements. Catalogues free. Boats can 
be seen at the Boston show rooms 59 Haverhill St., Boston, Mass., and at the factory. 


THE ATLANTIC CO., Amesbury, Mass. 











RECENT BOOKS FOR THE 
YACHTSMAN. 














LOYD’S Register of American Yachts for 


Zo! “> ' § 1907 is a model of completeness and a 
“BUILD A BOAT 4am east oa ecg = meee 


In the list of vachts of the United States and 


BY THE WEATHERWAX METHOD. THE IDEAL YACHT TEN DER Canada the names of 3,489 craft appear with 


We are the only boat builders who sell boat patterns. ; . tvpe. rig. sail area. tonnage dimensions. names 
Knock-down frames easily put together. Best is the cheapest. In stock for immediate delivery. Send for booklet. je ae. sa 1 buil ; oe i dat r , 
Send 10 cents postage for our 100-page Catalog O of 1907 models. SKENE SECTIONAL BOAT CO., ot designer am ut der, piace and date ol launch- 
BAY CITY BOAT MFG. CO., Bay City, Mich., U. S. A. 212 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. | ing, description of machinery, owner’s name and 


home port 

The yacht club flags of the United States and 
Canada are given in colors together with th 
private signals of all yachtsmen who fly them 


The 14th Annual The names of all yacht clubs with their location 

+ and officers are listed. Another list is of signal 

MOTOR BOAT and SPORTSMAN S SHOW letters and still another contains the late and 

present names of yachts that recently have 

FEBRUARY 20th to MARCH 7th, 1908 undergone a change of appellation. Names of 

yacht designers, yacht builders, engine builders 

etc., are given. The register concludes with a1 

J. A. H. DRESSEL, Manager. 1 Madison Ave., New York alphabetical list of yacht owners, with their 

addresses, clubs, private signals and yachts 
(Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, New York.) 














Particulars and floor plans on application to 
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Mativeson 












A 






35 H. P. $4,500 


1906 Matheson runabout driven by an amateur, Mr. R. G. Kelsey, making a perfect score in the endurance run 

of Long Island Auto. Club. This picture shows an interesting bit of the course. This is the same car which 
= Mr. Kelsey drove on his wonderful winter runs from New York to Chicago and New York to Boston, through 
: deep snow, over roads which were masses of ice and ruts, making two new mid-winter records, and without a single 
need of arepair or even an adjustment. It is these wonderful performances by private owners out of sheer pride in 
their cars that has made the Matheson recognized as the leading car in the world, bar none, for useover American roads 


Immediate Deliveries 
The Matheson Company of New York, 1619-21-23 Broadway. 





50 H. P. $5,500 




















Have YOU Read This Book? 


a there is a single reader of YACHTING who hasn't 

yet read this *“Treatise on Marine Engines,’’ we 
want to know who he is. We spent a good many hundred 
dollars in getting this book out, and we did not rest satis- 
fied until we had made it the 
most complete book of the kind 
ever published. 

It gives you facts that you 
can find no where else. ‘Tells 
you: How a Marine engine 
works; What type of engine is 
best and why; How the best 
kind of engine is made; Vital 
points in engine construction; 
How to judge an engine; How 


to install it in your boat; 





Operation made plain to the 
novice; Miscellaneous boating information. 
A book that would cost you several dollars if sold 


through a bookseller. 


Sent to any address for 10 cents to cover cost of mailing. 


The Ferro Machine & Foundry Company 
128 Wade Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Eastern Office and Warehouse: 44 Cortlandt St.. New York City. 





























Hot Sparks 


In sparking a motor boat it is the hot spark, 
not the long spark, that counts. The spark de- 
pends as much upon the spark coil as upon the 
batteries behind it. 

The Edison Spark Coil, while relatively 
short, contains six pounds of heavy copper wire. 
Its construction is such that it saves energy yet 
produces a heavy hot spark that unfailingly fires 
the gas. 

Edison Primary Batteries with Edison Spark 
Coils will be furnished by motor boat manufac- 
turers if specified. 

Write for ‘‘ Battery Sparks,’’ a booklet that may keep 


you out of mistakes both cost! and aggravating 


Edison Manufacturing Company 


40 Lakeside Avenue 

Orange, N. J. 
304 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
25 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 


31 Union Square, New York 
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SEND 


STEARNS & McKAY 


Naval Architects.... a We have on-hand a small 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS., U. S. A. 


TEN CENT 


SEVENTY-FOOT SEA-GOING CRUISER 
Designed and built for W. P. WHARTON, ESQ. 


and Yacht Builders tenders, skiffs, etc. 





STAMP 


stock of motor dories, yacht 





FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

















Motors | | L. 0. KOVEN & BROTHER 


Manufacturers of 








Highest 
Class of 
Workman- 


ship. 





Tanks of All Kinds 


For Use on Ships, Air Tanks for Supplying Air to 
Whistles on Boats, Naphtha Tanks, Oil Tanks, 
Water Tanks, Condenser Tanks. 

Heavy Sheet Iron and Plate Steel Work of any 

Shape Desired. 

Galvanizing of all Kinds of Iron Work for Ship 





Builders, y Docks, Ship Smiths and Con- 








AMERICAN MOTOR CO. Office 50 Cliff Street New York 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


tractors of Marine Machinery. 

















The new mag 
nificent twin 
screw steamer 
* Bermudian, 
§,500 tons and 
high speed, 
with all modern 
Im prov ements 
for ocean travel, 
makes the pas 
sage between 
New York and 
Rermuda in 45 
hours 


Week Ending 


1906 June 
“ 


July 
August 


6 
13 
20 
27 

4 
II 
18 
25 

I 

8 
15 
22 
29 


SUMMER VACATIONS 


FROM NEW YORK TO THE IDEAL SUMMER RESORT 


Average ¥ 
Temperature 


60.8 
68.5 
76.3 
75-7 
77.6 
77-5 
78.6 
79.6 
80.3 
79.5 
81.0 
80.0 
708 


— 





Week Ending 


September 


October 





RMUDA 


A Ee peewee eh quae mr] First-class 
excursion 
fare to Ber- 
muda, and 
return in- 
cluding state 
room, berth 
and meals, 
$35.00 and up- 
wards, ac- 
cording to 
accommoda- 
tion. 


Tickets, good to return from Bermuda unti! December 3rd, 1907 
Average ese 
Temperature Good Sailing 
70.3 Bicycling 
79. 
79-3 icycling, Gc. 











76.0 . . 

3 Fishing 

75-6 Sea Bathing 
71.4 

3° Golf 





QUEBEC STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd. 


THOS. COOK & SON, ARTHUR AHERN, 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
General Agents 
29 Broadway, New York 


Passenger Agents, Secretary, 


245 Broadway, New York Quebec 
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YACHTS THAT HAVE RACED 
ON THE DEEP. 
(Continued from Page 79.) 


feature of this race was that the owner of Katrina, 
sailed his own boat 
The Atlantic Yacht Club during the seasons 


of 1902 and ’o3 gave seven ocean races, ranging 
from go to 525 miles In the long race from 
Scotland Lightship, around Nantucket Shoals 


Lightship, thence around the North East End 
Lightship and back, six schooners competed and 
five completed the course. These races were so 
successful that it was proposed that an ocean 
race be organized for the spring of 1904, the 
yachts starting early in order to reach the other 
side in time for the Dover-Helgoland Race 
Commodore Tod suggested to Sir Thomas 
Lipton that he present a cup for this race, and 
two days later the knight announced he would 
offer such a trophy Lord Lonsdale, who Wa 
present at the time of the announcement, in 
formed Commodore Tod that he had cabled to 
the German Emperor asking if he would enter 
any of his yachts in this race His Majesty 
reply expressed his intention of offering a cup 
for a race similar to the one suggested and of 
giving it to the New York Yacht Club. It i 
long story and one quite well known, how the 
race which was eventually made to appear a 
originating with the German Emperor was really 
due to the « nterprise ol the Atlantic Yacht Club 
However, that does not affect the actual physi 
cal workings of the vachts that entered. There 
was the winner Atlantic, a three-master, designed 
by Gardner for Wilson Marshall, and commanded 
by Captain Charles Barr; the Valhalla, the 
largest entry in the contest, owned by the Earl 
of Crawford: the auxiliary Utowana, owned by 
Allison V. Armour; the schooner Hildegarde 
entered under the flag of the Philadelphia 
Corinthian Yacht Club; the Ailsa, designed by 
Fife: the Thistle, owned and commanded by 
Captain Robert E. Tod, the greatest promoter 
of ocean racing in America; the Hamburg 
owned by a syndicate of German yvachtsmen and 
designed by George L. Watson; the Endymion 
an able cruiser, holding the record for the fastest 
passage trom Sandy Hook to The Needles ever 
made by a yacht; the bark-rigged Apache; the 
Fleur-de-Lys, the smallest yacht in the race 
being only 86 tons—the conditions of the race 
were changed to admit her; and Lord Brassey's 
top-sail schooner, Sunbeam 

Every craft of the fleet was able Every boat 
had a good record. Every skipper was daring 
and skilful and backed by a fearless crew, At 
lantic won. It was said she was lucky, ‘‘ particu 
larly’ lucky Of course she was—lucky in 
being a good boat and having an able skipper 
At any rate, she won and there’s no going 


behind that This, greatest of all Atlantic 
races, is of too great importance to be described 
in detail at the end of a general article The 
table on page 76 contains, among other 


things, a list of the achievements of the elever 
contestants for the Emperor’s Cup 

There is no doubt that ocean yacht racing ha 
been of great importance to the marine interest 
of the world. It will be seen from the aforesaid 
table that the tendency has been to build bigger 
boats, probably with a view to attaining higher 
speed and greater stability, since the former | 
largely a matter of length. Whether this has 


been accomplished or not, the reader may judge 


by comparing the dimensions of the boats and 
their work in the accompanying table It 

difficult to trace direct results from ocean racing 
One of these, however, has been the bringing 


1 


out of owner masters. That’s why the nav 


architect said, ‘‘l am designing the biggest sail 
ing yacht in the world 
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y Our New Label 


Adopted August First, 


SUNBURN 


with npleasant and painful effects is 
uickly rf ved by Ponp's Extrracr—th 


cooling, healing and refreshing antiseptic. 
























\ toilet necessity during warm weather will be placed on every 
THE STANDARD FOR 60 YEARS ‘ . 
Sold only in sealed bottles—never in bulk bottle of the incom- 

Substitutes are ways disappointing I | 
FREI First Aid to Injured"’ Booklet para 21e€ 





Lamont. Corliss& Co., Agts.. Dept. 68 78 Hudson St., New York 






























WAUKESHA 











STANDS as the only nation- Establiahed 1860 Incorporated 1898 |_| 
al American Ginger Ale. | | 
It is the best that can be made, Sayles, Zahn Company 


WATER 








and the delightful Waukesha 


\rcadie Gi . —the 
and appeals to every lover of Butchers and Packers Arcadian Ginger Ale—d 

u A rip sparkling, effervescent beverages 
good things. It’s pure, its Sixth Ave. and Tenth St. that delight 
. ° °,8 e ‘elephone ’ , F le hs t 
bright and sparkling, it’s deli- ll New York ie n pr te: 

wil i el 

cious, and it’s always the same We make a Specialty natural, health- 


ful purity. 


—of pure ginger and the purest of Supplying Yachts 








of pure spring water— healthful 


ee @e COFFEE FOR YACHTSMEN ' 
and gratifying to man, woman, whether on board ship or at home is Wa u kes h a 
JASCO COFFEE Arcadian 
and child. It represents perfection in blending. A coffee that pleases almost invaria- 















biy, It basa rare richness of flavor and aroma and 1s uniformly excellent. 


Every detail that helps to an exquisite 
table beverage — selection, roasting, 
blending— is carefully attended to in the 
preparation of JASCO COFFEE. 


In air-tight screw-top tins that preserve the 
aroma and keep the coffee perfect!v fresh, 


Company 






A pocket bottle opener on request. 














Waukesha, 


CLICQ:‘OT CLUB CO., 
MILLIS, MASS. 


5 lb. Can $1.60 
Delivered 


A. J. SHELDON CO., Importers 
100 Front Street, New York 
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~ Gillette Blade 


On the face of it the ““GILLETTE”’ 
Blade looks good and feels good on the face too. 
LOOKS GOOD because it is the only new idea in razor blades in over 
400 years, is theoretically and mechanically perfect, being made, sharp- 
Ap, ened, honed, and stropped by MOO 
G never-varying, automatic —_ 
Y, 
Pg A : 
Y i oad . . . . . - 
‘ FEELS GOOD because it is 
perfect in a practical way that 


machinery. 


makes shaving a delight to the - 

novice or the experienced in self- 

shaving. No pulling, no scratching, no cuts with even the 
most hard and wiry beard. 

WITH THE ‘‘GILLETTE” you can shave under cleanly, 

hygienic conditions at home or abroad, and have ; 

aclose or a light shave by a slight turn of the 
i® handle, adjusting the blade which is always in 

, = position. When Gillette Blades become dull, 

throw away — 
10 Brand New Double-Edged « GILLETTE” 
Blades, 50 cents 


No blades exchanged or resharpened. 


The price of the ‘‘GILLETTE”’ set is $5.00 
everywhere. 
Sold by the leading Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, 
and Hardware Dealers. 
Ask for the ‘‘GILLETTE”’ and our booklet. 
Refuse all substitutes and write us to-day for 
our special 30-day free trial offer. 


Gillette Sales Company 


246 Times Building, New York City 


e Safety 


NO STROPPING. NO HONING. GvAna 
































CRYSTAL 


Domino ah. 


vie 
, Ay) 
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7 Finn Peaks presen ted in CRYSTAL DOMINO c 
re - ~ Neither could them the most particular people ask formore 
4 _ perfect purity, or economical people for less waste 
Bers SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE!) 


BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE! 


























Cruising 


for pleasure, whether in palatial 
steamers over the high seas or smaller 
craft in home waters, the appoint- 
ments of the vessel determine, as 
much as does the voyage itself, what 
degree of enjoyment is derived. 
Among the many adaptations of use of 


PENNSYLVANIA 
INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


is none more peculiarly advantageous 
than aboard ship. Not only its in- 
comparable elegauce and beauty of 
design, but its many distinctive ma- 
terial properties make it singularly 
desirable. It cannot possibly be in- 
jured by constant wracking strains— 
it gives an absolutely sure footing, 
wet or dry, at any slant—it is perfectly 
waterproof. Constant use serves only 
to enhance its coloring and finish. 








In writing for our Green-Book-of-Color-Designs, 
which is free for postcard request, we suggest that 
you send dimensions of any area you may wish 
covered with Pennsylvania Rubber Tiling and 
receive estimates of cost and full information 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CoO. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


New York—1741 Broadway. BurraLo—717 Main Street. 
Boston—20 Park Square. CuicaGo—1241 Michigan Ave. 
San FRANCIScO—512-14 Mission Street. 

CLEVELAND—2134-6 East Ninth Street. 

PuitapetpHiAa—615 N. Broad Street. 

ATLANTA, GA.—102 N. Pryor Street. 

Detroir—237 Jefferson Avenue. 

Lonpon—26 City Road. 

















